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THE MOST VALUABLE PART OF YOUR CHILDREN'S EDUCATION 
AND THAT WHICH COSTS LEAST | 


8 
No part of a man’s or a woman's education is so valuable, 
commercially or socially, as a fluent knowlege of French. 
To speak French fluently one must learn it in youth. The 
child can learn it quite easily if he or she associates with a 
French-speaking person—have a. French nurse ‘or a French 
servant in the house. 


A Valuable Acquisition which Costs Nothing 


Why not give your children this opportunity; of securing an 
invaluable educational asset ?. Good French: servants are } 
the best-in the world, and cost no more than indifferent 
English ones. 











How to do it 


1An advertisement in the Continental “ DAILY MAIL” is the best |: 
medium for securing-a suitable French maid: -A-small | 


advertisement.therein costs but a penny a word, and the 
paper will verify references given by applicants. 


Engagement of French Servants Made Easy 


| Many persons hesitate to engage French servants because they 
have no practical means of controlling or verifying the 
testimonials and references sent by applicants. . The Con- 
tinental “DAILY MAIL” furnishes you a means of getting [x 
over this serious difficulty, and placing a reliable French |: 
servant within the reach of all who employ servants. © 
‘Send as. many. penny stamps. as. there are words to your fj 
advertisement, and send stamps for reply if you desire the [4 
paper to investigate references furnished by applicants. | 


Offices : 36 Rue du Sentier, Paris. 








WHILE ON THE CONTINENT : 
3 THE PARIS “DAILY MAIL” | 


wrill gdiwe you 


ALL THE NEWS A DAY IN ADVANCE 


of any other English Newspaper 
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Ships and their Builders 


T would be difficult to say by how many thousands of 
| successive and imperceptible stages the birch canoe of 
the Stone Ages has been transformed into the imposing 
and costly battleship of to-day. After many centuries of 
slow and gradual improvements we have arrived at our 
present perfection in ship-building; but it is a perfec- 
tion at which future generations will smile indulgently, 
for with all our ingenious appliances, science and the 
whole civilised world assisting, we shall next year take 
only another small step in advance, though we do not yet 
know to-day what shape it will assume. We could no 
more build or even imagine at this moment the ship of 
the thirtieth century than the savage in the Age of Stone 
could make or imagine our ship of to-day. We can only 
slowly add to and improve upon the old, always with that 
curious tendency of the mind to consider our present 
improvements as final. 

Indeed, it may be said that our ships grow with us just 
as the shell grows with the snail; a slow process which we 
cannot hasten or anticipate. It isa Singular reflection that 
if a prophet were to show us as in a mirror the ship of 
the next generation, we could perhaps build one like it, 
but we could most probably not use it. When we try to 
take too many steps at a time, endeavouring to accelerate 
this slow process of growth, we are taken back by 
inexorable fate. The impossibility of achieving anything 
before its appointed time was clearly shown by that once 
so famous ship, the Great Eastern. Launched in 18 57 
having a length from end to end of 680 feet, saree tL in 
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the least approaching it had ever been seen before, and 
her then extraordinary dimensions dwarfed everything 
afloat. Fifty years ago she was one of the wonders of 
the world, and people travelled great distances merely to 
see what the whole world was talking of. But she had 
one drawback, suspected neither by builder nor designer ; 
she was before her time. For several reasons this 
“ Leviathan,” as she was once named, failed utterly as a 
passenger ship. The height and comfort of her cabins, 
her luxurious appointments never before equalled, all 
failed to draw passengers in days when the great public 
was not yet educated to foreign excursions, and for the 
first few years of her existence the great wonder of the 
age was practically unused, remaining at anchor in one 
port or another as a show at sixpence a head. She did 
good service later on, when surrounding civilisation had 
advanced another step, as a cable ship, but the purpose 
for which she was built was never realised. To-day, when 
the appointed time has arrived, this once astounding size 
is practically the rule for new ocean liners. The latest 
Cunarder, the Carmania, is 676 feet long, and with her 
five storeys of decks and cabins will be as great a success 
as the Great Eastern was a failure. 

We are very proud of our magnificent creations that 
‘* walk the waters like things of life,” and to make them 
more lifelike we have fancifully endowed them with sex. As 
if to confirm this semblance of life, ships when lost return 
as ghosts, haunting the high seas and adding a super- 
natural terror to the actual dangers of the deep. The 
Flying Dutchman, Captain Vanderdecken commander, has 
been seen as often as the Sea Serpent and must be as true. 
To see her means death. If on a foggy winter’s day or 
on a starlit summer’s night you should suddenly see a 
strange craft of unfamiliar build sailing swiftly by in a 
dead calm, look well at her, for it is the last strange thing 
you will see in this world. You shall see, distinctly but 
spectrally outlined, three tiers of little windows with little 
white curtains behind and little red flower-pots on the 
narrow window-sills. On the top of that, on the high 
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quarter-deck, you shall see Vanderdecken walking 
moodily, and if the swell lifts her up and projects the 
captain’s dark silhouette against the sky, you shall see the 
stars shine through him. You shall see the crew of squat, 
sturdy men in wide breeches and wooden shoes, smoking 
canaster in long clay pipes with a suspicious little blue 
flame playing on the bowl of each. You shall hear your- 
self hailed in unknown, uncouth accents through a Dutch 
speaking-trumpet, and then suddenly nothing will be seen 
but the white fog or the stars reflected tremblingly on the 
black waves where the strange ship was a second before. 
But the thermometer is already falling fast in the 
captain’s cabin, the hand of the barometer travels fast 
towards gale and hurricane, the hidden reef comes nearer 
and nearer—any Ancient Mariner can tell you all about 
it. If he happens to be an old Breton salt, he will tell 
you—for there are more ghosts than one—how one day, 
or night, for it was in a fog under the weird midnight sun 
of Iceland, the Reine-Berthe, one ox their sister ships from 
Paimpol, suddenly bore down upon them; how they in 
the Marie fortunately kept her off with spars and staves ; 
how the crew of the Reine-Berthe whispered mysteriously, 
in reply to their angry remonstrances, that they could not 
have sounded their foghorn because it was forbidden to 
them to make a noise; and how that was not the Reine- 
Berthe but her ghost ; how they had been speaking to the 
spectres of dead friends and neighbours, for the whole 
fishing-fleet returned safely to Paimpol, but the Reine 
never came home, and not a spar of her was ever seen. 
He may tell you, if he is in a talkative mood, how next 
Iceland season the brand-new Leopoldine must have seen 
the dread Reine-Berthe while they were busy with the 
travelling bank of codfishes, and could not have escaped 
her, for she too never came home, and poor beautiful 
Gaud Gaos, on her knees in the small chapel of Pors- 
Even, prayed to the Virgin Star of the Sea and to all the 
Saints 1n vain. 

The first ship was of course, as the name still implies, 
simply scooped out of a log of wood ; but with primitive 
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tools this must have been a formidable task, and rafts 
were probably first in use. In the time of Homer both 
ships and rafts were used, for though Odysseus always 
speaks of his black ships, he himself when put to it, con- 
structed a raft of ‘‘twenty pines that reached unto 
heaven,” and though of such superfluous length not very 
strong either, for as we know, it came to grief. The 
great Greek Waster of Cities probably never existed and 
his craft is very fabulous, as must also be those of 
Ptolemy Philopator and Hiero of Syracuse, which 
Athenaeus describes with a minuteness of detail almost 
convincing though the facts are so startlingly improbable. 
The marvellous ship of Ptolemy required four thousand 
rowers to move it, and carried the comparatively small 
number of three thousand marines—“ or at least,” says 
Athenaeus on the ancient principle of speaking the truth 
and shaming the devil, “‘two thousand eight hundred 
and fifty.” A historian cannot be too particular. After 
this proof of painstaking research who can doubt him 
when he describes Ptolemy’s pleasure or river boat called 
the Thalamegus, a floating palace if ever there were one, 
with colonnades, three or four banqueting-rooms with no 
more than twenty doors, bedrooms, women’s chambers, 
all repeated on the second deck with the addition of a 
temple of Venus containing a marble statue of the 
goddess. On the third deck, instead of a modern 
smoking-room, this astounding ship carried a pillared 
hall dedicated to Bacchus, capable of holding thirteen 
couches, and the roof, says Athenaeus, corresponded to 
the character of the god,—which is a dark saying. 

There may be a little more truth in Hiero’s ship, the 
Alexandrian, for it was designed and built by Archimedes. 
Though meant for war, it was almost as luxuriously 
fitted as the Thalamegus, with the addition of floating 
gardens and climbing ivy in casks. Its warlike purpose, 
however, was indicated by eight towers, six men standing 
on each, and these erections themselves were filled with 
stones and darts. The ship was practically armour-clad, 
being encased in lead and iron; it carried everything 
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required to devastate an enemy’s port, with catapults 
made by Archimedes and therefore bound to be eminently 
effective, and—here follows a very human but regrettable 
fact—when it was finished, and Hiero discovered too late 
that there was not a harbour in Sicily large enough to 
admit it, he gave it away as a present to the King of 
Egypt, who might, for what Hiero knew, try some 
day to use it against him! But people did not think 
so far ahead in those days. The next historical ship, 
Cleopatra’s Galley, is probably more authentic. Shake- 
speare describes it as a burnished throne which burned 
on the water, the poop was beaten gold, purple the sails, 
and Antony must have thought this royal pleasure yacht 
the very last word in naval magnificence, used as he was 
to his own warlike and stern triremes. The purple sails, 
probably of silk, were more for ornament than use, the 
motive power being of course the galley-slaves chained 
to the benches amidship, Egyptian galleys having been 
propelled by rowers ever since three thousand years 
before Christ. It is worth noting in this place how 
long this inhuman method of propelling ships remaired 
in use, 

As late in the world’s history as the year 1561 a queen 
as fascinating as Antony’s dark mistress—Mary, Queen 
of Scots—returning from France to take possession of 
her native kingdom, only escaped being captured by 
Elizabeth by the swiftness of her galley-slaves. The young 
and sensitive girl showed a great interest in the slaves 
chained to the oars of the royal galley, interceded on 
their behalf, and ordered that none of them should be 
struck or ill-treated while she was on board. Many of 
her unfortunate slaves may have been of gentle birth 
and breeding ; John Knox, the great reformer and Mary’s 
greatest enemy, had been for two years a galley-slave him- 
self, and the immortal author of “‘ Don Quixote ’”’ pulled 
an oar on a pirate ship for four long years. Who can 
realise to its fullest extent the mortal agony suffered for 
five thousand years by these slaves chained to the oars, 
whose name was synonymous for all that is most 
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horrible and degrading, whose countless millions must have 
included thousands upon thousands of well-bred and well 
educated men, many of high social standing or rank, 
some of them, as we know, the very keenest intellects 
of their age? In sheer horror it left the American 
slavery far behind ; and yet we do not owe the removal 
of this curse, that afflicted humanity for fifty centuries 
or more, to any humanitarian impulse or propaganda ; 
the inhuman practice died out in the end merely because 
improvements in the science of navigation superseded it. 
The abolition of maritime slavery was soon followed 
by a very necessary alteration in the fabric of our ships. 
Instead of always adding a little, they were made more 
manageable, early in the seventeenth century, by removing 
the high forecastles and poops, which resembled those of 
unwieldy Chinese junks. Until that date ships looked 
exactly like two small houses joined together by a narrow 
yard and surmounted by four tall masts with huge sails 
painted with armorial bearings. We sometimes see 
miniature models in silver of full-rigged ships of that type, 
dainty and picturesque ornaments on dining-tables or in 
silversmiths’ shops. Very pretty, too, it is tosee high up 
amongst the rafters in the dim twilight of Continental 
churches such dainty wooden models of ships hanging 
between the cobwebs of ages, as Ex Votos or small but 
glorious reininders of fights well fought. It is perhaps 
as well that we do not do that sort or thing any more, 
for models of our modern men-of-war would not look 
half so picturesque as these tiny brown toys with their 
delicate tracery of masts and spars, yards and ropes. We 
say, perhaps with truth, that our modern war-vessels are 
in their very ugliness emblems of massive power and 
strength ; but paradoxical as it may sound, we are no 
judges of contemporary questions, for our descendants will 
surely not admire our Minotaurs and Devastations, and 
the subjects of Henry VII. thought very kindly of the 
Great Harry with her two houses, her tier upon tier of 
little doors and windows with carved scrollwork, with 
painted sails and flagstaffs fore and aft, with the ungainly 
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neck and head of some sea-serpent stretched out in front 
as a defiant figurehead. They, too, never saw the like 
of it in power and strength before. 

The formidable and invincible Armada of Philip of 
Spain was handsomely painted and upholstered, with silver 
statuettes of saints, coloured lanterns, silken hangings, 
whiffs of incense and other un-English paraphernalia. 
And it came to a bad end ; but it was bad seamanship, not 
its likeness to Cleopatra’s Barge in magnificence, in 
colouring and in gilt, that did the mischief. With an 
Admiral like Medina Sidonia, who earnestly begged his 
sovereign to spare him the unwelcome honour because of 
his utter ignorance of the sea and of ships, an Armada as 
powerful and as ugly as our Channel Fleet would have 
come to grief. In those happy-go-lucky days anybody of 
sufficient rank with some military experience on shore 
was supposed good enough to command a fleet. This 
was one of the things, like playing the violin, which 
people did not know whether they could do unless they 
tried. Prince Rupert acted as general on land and as 
admiral at sea; Blake was a cavalry officer at Taunton 
and a sailor on the Tagus ; but what would we now think 
of Lord Kitchener as Commander of the Mediterranean 
Fleet ? We do not say he could not do it if he tried, 
but it would certainly have been expected of him in the 
seventeenth century. 

An unromantic and slightly ludicrous feature made 
matters even worse for the Armada, for Sidonia was 
accused of being, to some extent, a coward, He antici- 
pated our ironclads by making his state cabin, not his 
ship, bullet-proof by padding its walls with bales of wool, 
and when the fight was getting too hot he retired to that 
safe corner to say his prayers. An admiral must do that 
like everybody else, but there is a time for everything. 
‘* A mismanaged affair,” said Philip, “but Providence 
clearly did not mean it to succeed, or it would have suc- 
ceeded in spite of you, so there’s no more to be said.” 
This is how the devout king worked it out for himself, 
and how, in some more carefully chosen words, he 
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actually explained the disaster to his faithful subjects 
under the sign manual. This made the muddle worse, for 
everybody knew that the ill-fated expedition started under 
the special care and guidance of Providence to re-establish 
the true faith in Great Britain. There may have been a 
Spaniard here and there who puzzled over this provi- 
dential change of mind, but the Inquisition was always 
ready to explain such small theological difficulties. 
Sidonia was allowed to go home to cultivate his vineyard 
in peace, vowing by all his gods that no king on earth 
would ever again make him go down to the sea in ships. 

The clumsy but magnificent galleons of Spain were a 
wonderful advance on the quaint-looking craft of the 
twelfth century as depicted in the Bayeux Tapestry. 
Curiously like a war canoe of the South Sea Islanders was 
the ship in which Harold crossed the Channel. It reared 
a monstrous figurehead both fore and aft, the sides of the 
open boat were lined symmetrically with the shields of his 
knights, and the short mast carried quite at the top a 
cross beam or yard of equal length. 

The Angevin and Plantagenet kings, having their 
possessions on both sides of the Channel, continually 
dragged their unfortunate queens and womenfolk across 
in open boats like that of Harold. Princes and princesses, 
knights, villeins, even butchers, sat together on the 
benches through the tedious journey, and when part of 
the crew was drunk, as happened on the Blanche Nef 
or White Ship on a memorable occasion, the horrors of 
such a Channel passage, sometimes extending over several 
days, cannot easily be reconciled to our ideas of regal 
state and comfort. The passengers on the Blanche Nef, 
the best ship of the Norman fleet, which sailed or, rather, 
rowed from Barfleur in wintry weather, November 25, 
A.D. I120, were, however, soon out of their misery. 
Prince William, heir to the British Crown and too gay a 
spark, made the sailors drunk and then insisted on their 
rowing as fast as they could, with the consequence that 
the ship struck a rock almost in the same waters where 
the unfortunate steamer Hi/da was recently lost, and all 
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the princes, princesses, earls and barons perished, the 
only survivor, picked off the mast, being a butcher from 
Rouen. King Stephen of England (not yet king then) 
should have been on board, and he actually was on board 
before the ill-fated ship left Barfleur ; but he very sensibly 
got out again, saying: “It was too crowded with fools 
for him!” 

This vivid picture of the manners and customs of the 
Middle Ages shows very distinctly that however semi- 
barbaric its surroundings may have been, human nature 
was then very much the same as it is now. The hesitation 
of the cautious Stephen could easily be matched to-day. 

It sometimes happened that shipbuilders builded better 
than they knew. Did the master who constructed 
Nelson’s Victory anticipate her glorious career, or foresee 
that she would be held in veneration until not a beam or 
a plank of her will hold together ? When they built a poor 
little junk—it was little better—for Amerigo Vespucci, 
they little thought she would navigate unknown seas, 
land at islands and continents never before known to 
exist, and that their small Victoria would finally hang 
bodily (at least all that was left of her) for future ages to 
admire and to wonder at, high up in the cathedral of 
Lisbon. The gratitude of King Emanuel of Portugal went 
that length and could go no further, for not a penny that 
he promised did he ever give the great circumnavigator 
who added so much to his glory and dominions. This 
economical monarch gave Vasco di Gama, before he 
started in another direction from Vespucci, plenty of 
letters of introduction that cost him nothing to all the 
sovereigns of the States where Vasco might touch on his 
voyage. To do the thing thoroughly well, he even gave 
him one for Prester John! This was, as everybody now 
knows, a Christian Pontiff-Ruler in Asia who only existed 
in the heated and credulous imagination of the Middle 
Ages and never had any corporeal existence, neither he 
nor his realm, but they felt as certain of him as they did 
of the King of Jerusalem. The address of that letter 
must have puzzled the king and his council somewhat. 
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We like to imagine them gravely and thoughtfully biting 
the ends of their quill pens, and finally deciding to omit 
the address altogether, a wrong one being worse than 
none at all. In those days kings sometimes sent propitia- 
tory presents to foreign potentates for whose existence 
they often had only the word of some wandering sailor 
of doubtful veracity. Geography was still in its infancy, 
and the maps of the time that have been preserved for us 
are delightfully vague. When a map-maker had drawn 
as many lands as he was reasonably certain of, he gravely 
printed in small letters in the outlying open spaces still 
left on the parchment the tantalising legend, Hic sunt leones 
—‘‘ here there are lions ”—as if to say he could not be 
expected to go exploring there at tne price. Well, for all 
that, one is sorry somehow not to live in times of such 
quaint good faith, and we are not in a position to throw 
stones at the Portuguese ; for improbable as it may seem, 
a Queen of England once sent a letter, unaddressed, to 
Alphonso V. of Portugal, because she did not even know 
hisname! Neither Queen Margaret, the central figure in 
the Wars of the Roses, and one of the most brilliant 
women of her age, nor her minister or secretary, Sir John 
Fortescue, knew the name of the prince who had already 
occupied the Portuguese throne for thirty years! Sir 
John sent the queen’s letter under cover to the Earl of 
Ormonde, then in Portugal, asking him to address it for 
them, in these words: ‘*‘ My lorde, because we know not 
verily the King of Portugal’s name, the queen’s letter 
hath no superscription ...” The innocent ignorance 
of the Middle Ages could not be more happily illustrated. 

Mention of Vasco di Gama’s small Victoria recalls the 
fact that Columbus discovered America, or, rather, the 
adjacent islands, with three little ships, only one of them 
being so complete a ship as to have a deck! But he was 
very proud of his Lilliputian fleet, and refused to hoist 
his flag on the wonderful flagship that had a real deck on 
it unless the king, his master, conferred the title of Lord 
High Admiral on him, which was accordingly done. It 
was the time of rowing-galleys still, but they could not 
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trust to rowing, having a vague idea that it was rather far, 
though how far or where they were going they did not 
exactly know. It was a most romantic undertaking, only 
equalled perhaps, if we could realise it, by the startling con- 
trast presented bythe marvel of the floating palace of to-day 
with her electric lights, smoking-rooms, drawing-rooms and 
table ad’ héte, her wireless connection with the shore, her five 
storeys of sumptuous cabins, her captain’s knowledge to 
within a few minutes of the precise hour and day when 
she will land her hundreds of passengers in that same 
New World, then a wilderness peopled by tribes of 
savages, reached after months of anxious travel, now one 
of the most powerful States on this globe, reached in a 
comfortable and safe journey of some six days. We 
think nothing of it, it is a commonplace every-day event 
for us, but what romance of the Arabian Nights could 
exceed it in the eyes of Columbus, 

Within the comparatively short time of four hundred 
years, a more startling change has taken place on the 
high seas than in all the preceding four thousand years 
put together, for they were ages of painfully slow develop- 
ment. The Egyptian Pharaohs of 3000 B.c., would not 
have been beyond measure astonished bythe small carvels of 
Columbus, but imagine Columbus on the bridge of the 
ss. Carmania going to America once more! The bridge 
indeed would be the safest place for him; before the 
engine-rooms and the mighty furnaces the admiral would 
cross himself and recoil in horror as from hellish devilry 
and enchantment; lost in the confusing streets and 
lanes of cabins, he would, as in a bewildering nightmare, 
struggle on his way up to the fifth floor, the fifth level of 
this perplexing dream-city, and when safe at last on the 
bridge and upper deck, under the dome of heaven, more 
perplexed than ever by a sudden return to the fifteenth 
century at the sight of the old familiar stars and well- 
known constellations; no change there since his day ; 
there at last the puzzled ghost would feel at home again. 

But a hurried glance at the heavens would reveal to the 
wondering high admiral that the course of this enchanted 
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ship was rather too much North if bound for his America. 
In his time they headed their tiny ships further South, to 
strike the Caribbean coast or the Gulf of Mexico—of 
North America he knew nothing. Perhaps, thinks the 
troubled ghost, we are going out of our way for fear of 
pirates—what must pirates be like in these marvellous 
days? It is an unmixed blessing that these once so 
dreaded pests have not been equally developed, though an 
adventurous spirit like Columbus would perchance miss 
and regret the excitement caused by these gentry, for 
whom in his time he had to keep such a keen look-out. 
These interesting sea-robbers, corsairs or buccaneers, were 
not all Turks or Algerines; English pirates—it may 
come to some as a patriotic shock—but English pirates 
contrived to give a remarkably good account of them- 
selves in days gone by. The celebrated and veracious 
Scaliger mentions, fortunately only in Latin, that no 
pirates were superior to the English variety. But they 
have long since been improved off the surface of the sea. 
Practical times, when they came, did not allow of a calling 
that had nothing but its picturesque appearance in its 
favour, and the dreaded black flag, ornamented, if the 
pirate was a man of taste, with a white skull and cross- 
bones, is now seen no more, which from a purely romantic 
point of view is matter of regret. The grey sea is now 
crowded with ships as grey, floating factory-like struc- 
tures, practical to the last screw and bolt, but without 
colour or beauty of any kind, whereas the pirate craft 
with its orange-tinted lateen sail, its shining brass 
carronades, its picturesque rufhans armed to the teeth, 
was a thing of beauty—seen from a distance. At close 
quarters the expression ‘‘ armed to the teeth ” was a trifle 
too literally true, for the perfect pirate is always repre- 
sented as carrying for convenience a naked sword or 
cutlass between his teeth. They lingered, wholly super- 
fluous, for a little on the stage of the high seas within 
recent times under the name of privateers, and in the 
earlier transition days they were still dangerous enough. 
Sir Francis Drake, the “‘ Dragon” so much feared by the 
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Spaniard, was, during a great part of his glorious career, 
long before he developed into a knighted admiral, the best 
pirate we ever had. It is true that some of his notorious 
plundering was done under letters of marque, under cover 
of a commission as privateer from Queen Elizabeth ; but 
the line between an honest privateer and a dishonest pirate 
was always a fine one, and never very clearly drawn in his 
case. It is certain that when Drake took a ship or a town 
he first plundered it on his own account and then took 
possession of what he did not want for Queen Elizabeth. 
One has a kind of suspicion that the piratical navy of the 
Dey of Algiers must have been worked very much on the 
same mutual and convenient lines, under circumstances of 
blood-curdling romance such as we shall see no more, for 
in 1816 Lord Exmouth bombarded the city of Algiers asa 
final and this time quite efficient protest. In any case, 
since in the year 1864 the last five pirates were hanged in 
London, the captain of the Carmania can now take his 
floating hotel from one port to another without fear of 
meeting anything colourably pretty on the way at all, 
except perhaps a dainty yacht or two. 

If we regret the loss of our elegant frigates and 
schooners, gliding with all sails set like gigantic but 
graceful white birds over the surface of the blue sea, our 
pleasure yachts are still as full of grace in line and in 
motion as the seagulls of our shores. And if we grumble 
at the clumsy and unromantic appearance of our battle- 
ships, let us remember that scene at Spithead in which 
they took part, a scene as impressively romantic as any 
ever recorded in history, when the Dead Queen of the 
Sea passed slowly, and proudly to the last, between the 
sombre lines of the mightiest fleet this world has ever 
seen, to the thunder of its floating fortresses and with the 
miles-long canopy of its cannon-smoke as a funeral pall. 
No pageant of former ages, fantastic in colour and gilt, 
ever matched this solemn and majestic scene. It was as 
touching and as beautiful in thought as it was imposing 
in realisation, incidentally proving that men of this our 
dark and colourless but “true and tender” North are 
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not so entirely devoid of poetry and imagination as they 
are supposed to be in this eminently practical age. 

Our ships are, after all, only a part of our mysterious, 
incomprehensible life here below. We can never under- 
stand it in the slightest if we do not continually bear in 
mind that the present has no existence except as a flashing 
instant connecting the long past with the longer future. 
Somewhere on that long line which connects the birch canoe 
with the coming “aerial navies grappling in the central 
blue,” we have to place the Carmania ot the merchant 
and the Black Prince of the royal navy, with the full 
and uncomfortable knowledge, amongst so much that is 
uncertain, that the ships of which we are now so reasonably 
proud will be thought “ very funny, you know,” in times 
to come. But the glamour, the glory and romance of 
life will ever be the same. They reside in ourselves, not 
in our creations and environment. Columbus’s carvels 
were “‘funny,” but the great Genoese never will be, and 
we may feel confident that some great victorious admiral 
of the thirtieth century, while he laughs at the old and 
rare prints and models of the year 1906, and though his 
single flagship might blow out of the water in five minutes 
the united navies of the England and japan of to-day, 
will be proud to consider himself the equal of the 
Nelsons and Togos of that dim and curious past which 
somehow is our present. 


My Thoughts and my Second 
Thoughts 


(1) Prophet, Priest and King. 
, ‘HE little theatrical company I write my plays 


for had come to a west. of Ireland town 
and was to give a performance in an old ball- 
room, for there was no other room big enough. 
I went there from a neighbouring country house 
and arriving a little before the players tried to 
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open a window. My hands were black with dirt 
in a moment and presently a pane of glass and a 
part of the window frame came out in my hands. 
Everything in this room was half in ruins, the rotten 
boards cracked under my feet, and our new proscenium 
and the new boards of the platform looked out of place, 
and yet the room was not really old, in spite of the 
musicians’ gallery over the stage. It had been built by 
some romantic or philanthropic landlord some three or 
four generations ago, and was a memory of we knew 
not what unfinished scheme. 

From there I went to look for the players and called 
for information on a young priest, who had invited 
them, and taken upon himself the finding of an 
audience. He lived in a high house with other priests, 
and as I went in I noticed with a whimsical pleasure 
a broken pane of glass in the fan-light over the door, 
for he had once told me the story of an old woman 
who a good many years ago quarrelled with the bishop, 
got drunk, and hurled a stone through the painted 
glass. He was a clever man, who read Meredith and 
Ibsen, but some of his books had been packed in the 
fire-grate by his housekeeper, instead of the customary 
view of an Italian lake or the coloured tissue-paper. 
The players, who had been giving a performance in a 
neighbouring town, had not yet come, or were unpacking 
their costumes and properties at the hotel he had 
recommended them. We should have time, he said, 
to go through the half-ruined town and to visit the 
convent schools and the cathedral, where, owing to 
his influence, two of our young Irish sculptors had been 
set to carve an altar and the heads of pillars. I had 
only heard of this work, and I found its strangeness and 
simplicity—one of them had been Rodin’s pupil—could 
not make me forget the meretriciousness of the architec- 
ture and the commercial commonplace of the inlaid 
pavements. The new movement had seized on the 
cathedral midway in its growth, and the worst of the 
old and the best of the new were side by side without 
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any sign of transition. The convent school was, as 
other like places have been to me—a long room in a 
workhouse hospital at Portumna, in particular—a delight 
to the imagination and theeyes. A new floor had been 
put into some ecclesiastical building and the light from 
a great imullioned window, cut off at the middle, fell 
aslant upon rows of clean and seemingly happy children. 
The nuns, who show in their own convents, where they 
can put what they like, a love of what is mean and 
pretty, make beautiful rooms where the regulations 
compel them to do all with a few colours and a few 
flowers. I think it was that day, but am not sure, that 
I had lunch at a convent and told fairy stories to a 
couple of nuns, and I hope it was not mere politeness 
that made them seem to have a child’s interest in 
such things. 

A good many of our audience, when the curtain went 
up in the old ball-room, were drunk, but all were 
attentive for they had a great deal of respect for my 
friend and there were other priests there. Presently the 
man at the door opposite to the stage strayed off some- 
where and I took his place and when boys came up 
offering two or three pence and asking to be let into 
the sixpenny seats I let them join the melancholy crowd. 
The play professed to tell of the heroic life of ancient 
Ireland but was really full of sedentary refinement and 
the spirituality of cities. Every emotion was made as 
dainty footed and dainty fingered as might be, and a 
love and pathos, where passion had faded into sentiment, 
emotions of pensive and harmless people, drove shadowy 
young men, through the shadows of death and battle. I 
watched it with growing rage. It was not my own work, 
but I have sometimes watched my own work with a 
rage made all the more salt in the mouth from being 
half despair. Why should we make so much noise 
about ourselves and yet have nothing to say that was 
not better said in that workhouse dormitory, where a 
few flowers and a few coloured counterpanes and the 
coloured walls had made a severe and gracious beauty ? 
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Presently the play was changed and our comedian 
began to act a little farce, and when I saw him 
struggle to wake into laughter an audience, out of 
whom the life had run as if it were water, I rejoiced, 
as I had over that broken window-pane. Here was 
something secular, abounding, even a little vulgar, for 
he was gagging horribly, condescending to his audience, 
though not without contempt. 

We had our supper in the priest’s house, and a 
government official who had come down from Dublin, 
partly out of interest in this attempt “to educate 
the people,” and partly because it was his holiday and 
it was necessary to go somewhere, entertained us with 
little jokes. Somebody, not I think a priest, talked 
of the spiritual destiny of our race and praised the 
night’s work, for the play was refined and the people 
really very attentive, and he could not understand my 
discontent ; but presently he was silenced by the patter 
of jokes. 

I had my breakfast by myself the next morning, 
for the players had got up in the middle of the night 
and driven some ten miles to catch an early train 
to Dublin, and were already on their way to their 
shops and offices. I had brought the visitor’s book of 
the hotel to turn over its pages while waiting for my 
bacon and eggs, and found several pages full of obsceni- 
ties, scrawled there some two or three weeks before, by 
Dublin visitors it seemed, for a notorious Dublin street 
was mentioned. It had not seemed worth while to tear 
out the page or block out the lines, and as I put the 
book away impressions that had been drifting through 
my mind for months rushed up into a single thought. 
“Tf we poets are to move the people, we must re- 
integrate the human spirit in our imagination. The 
English have driven away the kings, and turned the 
prophets into demagogues and you cannot have health 
— a people if you have not prophet, priest and 
ing.” 


ccci—2109—September ’06 Q 
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(2) Personality and the Intellectual Essences. 


My work in Ireland has continually set this thought 
before me, ‘“‘ How can I make my work mean something 
to vigorous and simple men whose attention is not given 
to art but to a shop, or teaching in a National School, 
or dispensing medicine?” I had not wanted to 
“elevate them” or “ educate them,” as these words 
are understood, but to make them understand my 
vision, and I had not wanted a large audience, certainly 
not what is called a national audience, but enough people 
for what is accidental and temporary to lose itself in the 
lump. In England where there has been so much 
systematic education and so many changing activities 
one only escapes from crudities and temporary interests 
among students, but here there is the right audience 
could one but get its ears. I have always come to this 
certainty, what moves natural men in the art is what 
moves them in life, and that is, intensity of personal 
life, intonations that show them in a book or in a play, 
the strength, the essential moment of a man who would 
be exciting in the market or at the dispensary door. 
They must go out of the theatre with the strength they 
live by strengthened with looking upon some passion 
that could, whatever its chosen way of life, strike down 
an enemy, fill a long stocking with money or move a 
girl’s heart. They have not much to do with the specu- 
lations of science, though they have a little, or with the 
speculations of metaphysics, though they have a little. 
Their legs will tire on the road if there is nothing in 
their hearts but vague sentiment, and though it is 
charming to have an affectionate feeling about flowers, 
that will not pull the cart out of the ditch. An exciting 
person, whether the hero of a play or the maker of 
poems, will display the greatest volume of personal 
energy, and this energy must seem to come out of the 
body as out of the mind. We must say to ourselves 
continually when we imagine a character, “ Have I 
given him the roots, as it were, of all faculties necessary 
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for life?” and only when one is certain of that may 
one give him the one faculty that fills the imagination 
with joy. I even doubt if any play had ever a great 
popularity that did not use, or seem to use, the bodily 
energies of its principal actor to the full. Villon the 
robber could have delighted these Irishmen with plays 
and songs, if he and they had been born to the same 
traditions of word and symbol, but Shelley could not ; 
and as men came to live in towns and to read printed 
books and to have many specialised activities, it has 
become more possible to produce Shelleys and less and 
less possible to produce Villons. The last Villon 
dwindled into Robert Burns because the highest faculties 
had faded (taking the sense of beauty with them) into 
some sort of vague heaven and left the lower to lumber 
where they best could. In literature, partly from the 
lack of that spoken word which knits us to normal man, 
we have lost in personality, in our delight in the whole 
man—blood, imagination, intellect, running together—but 
have found a new delight, in essences, in states of mind, in 
pure imagination, in all that comes to us most easily in 
elaborate music. There are two ways before literature 
—upward into ever-growing subtlety, with Verhaeren, 
with Mallarmé, with Maeterlinck, until at last, it may 
be, a new agreement among refined and studious men 
gives birth toa new passion, and what seems literature 
becomes religion ; or downward, taking the soul with us 
until all is simplified and solidified again. That is the 
choice of. choices—the way of the bird until common 
eyes have lost us, or to the market carts; but we must 
see to it that the soul goes with us, for the bird’s song 
is beautiful, and the traditions of modern imagination, 
growing always more musical, more lyrical, more melan- 
choly, casting up now a Shelley, now a Swinburne, now 
a Wagner, are it may be the frenzy of those that are 
about to see, what the magic hymn printed by the Abbé 
de Villars has called the Crown of Living and Melodious 
Diamonds. If the carts have hit our fancy we must 
have the soul tight within our bodies, for it has grown 
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so fond of a beauty accumulated by subtle generations 
that it will for a long time be impatient with our thirst 
for mere force, mere personality, for the tumult of the 
blood. If it begin to slip away we must go after it, for 
Shelley’s Chapel of the Morning Star is better than 
Burns’s Beer House—surely it was beer not barleycorn— 
except at the day’s weary end; and it is always better 
than that uncomfortable place where there is no beer, 
the machine shop of the realists. 


(3) The Musician and the Orator. 


Walter Pater says Music is the type of all the Arts, 
but somebody else, I forget now who, that oratory is 
their type. You will side with the one or the other 
according to the nature of your energy, and I in my 
present mood am all for the man who, with an average 
audience before him, uses all means of persuasion— 
stories, laughter, tears, and but so much music as he 
can discover on the wings of words. I would even avoid 
the conversation of the lovers of music, who. would 
draw us into the impersonal land of sound and colour, 
and would have no one write with a sonata in his 
memory. We may even speak a little evil of musicians, 
having admitted that they will see before we do that 
melodious crown. We may remind them that the 
housemaid does not respect the piano-tuner as she does 
the plumber and of the enmity that they have aroused 
among all poets. Music is the most impersonal of 
things and words the most personal, and that is why 
musicians do not like words. They masticate them for a 
long time, being afraid they would not be able to 
digest them, and when the words are so broken and 
softened and mixed with spittle, that they are not words 
any longer, they swallow them. 


(4) A Banjo Player. 


A girl has been playing on the banjo. She is pretty 
and if I didn’t listen to her I could have watched her, 
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and if I didn’t watch her I could have listened. Her 


voice, the movements of her body, the expressions of 
her face all said the same thing. A player of a different 
temper and body would have made all different and 
might have been delighted in some other way. A 
moment not of music only but of life came to its 
perfection. I was delighted and I did not know why 
until I thought “that is the way my people, the 
people I see in the mind’s eye, play music, and I like 
it because it is all personal, as personal as Villon’s 
poetry.” The little instrument is quite light and the 
player can move freely and express a joy that is not of 
the fingers and the mind only but of the whole being ; 
and all the while her movements call up into the mind, 
so erect and natural she is, whatever is most beautiful in 
her daily life. Nearly all the old instruments were like 
that, even the organ was once a little instrument and 
when it grew big our wise forefathers gave it to God 
in the cathedrals where it befits Him to be every- 
thing. But if you sit at the piano it is the piano, 
the mechanism, that is the important thing, and nothing 
of you means anything but your fingers and your 
intellect. 


(5) The Looking-glass. 


I have just been talking to a girl with a shrill mono- 
tonous voice and an abrupt way of moving. She is 
fresh from school where they have taught her history 
and geography ‘‘ whereby a soul can be discerned,” but 
what is the value of an education, or even in the long 
run of a science, that does not begin with the personality, 
the habitual self, and illustrate all by that ? Somebody 
should have taught her to speak, for the most part on 
whatever note of her voice is most musical, and soften 
those harsh notes by speaking, not singing, to some 
stringed instrument, taking note after note and, as it 
were, caressing her words a little as if she loved the 
sound of them, and have taught her after this some 
beautiful pantomimic dance, till it had grown a habit to 
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live for eye and éar. A wise theatre might make 4 
trailing in strong and beautiful life the fashion, teaching 
before all else the heroic discipline of the looking-glass, 
for is not beauty, even as lasting love, one of the most 
difficult of the arts? 


The Flood of Fiction 


A S long as the world endures people will itch to 


hear a story ; so there is but small fear the maker 

of tales will awake one morning to find that no 
one cares any longer to listen to him. But, unhappily, 
there is to-day a growing tendency to divorce literature 
from fiction, and thete was more than a measure of truth 
in the rebuke I heard administered at a library by a stately 
and picturesque old lady to a greatly astonished assistant 
— I want something to read, and you have nothing here 
but novels.” The old lady did not mean to imply that 
there is necessarily nothing to read in a novel; she is a 
sensible woman and knows her Balzac far too well to make 
any such mistake. But what she did mean was that 
among the crowds of new books in gaily coloured bindings 
pushing and jostling each other on the library shelves, 
there was probably not one she herself would care to read 
and, after turning over the leaves of some twenty or 
more, I was fain to agree with her. 

With the fall of the leaf—and even as I write, autumn 
is Upoh us—comes what used to be known in good old- 
fashioned days, as the Book Season. ‘To-day, the term 
seems sorhewhat inadequate, for the Book Season has 
spread:itself out until it practically covers the length of 
the year, stretching from January to December through 
the advertisement columns of the newspapers and adding 
greatly to the sorrows and labours of conscientious 
reviewers.. And the great bulk of this enormous output 
is fiction—sad tales, merry tales, tales with a moral, tales 
without a moral, tales we have heard before and can hear 
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again, tales that are worth telling and tales that are not. 
Of late the attention of many serious-minded people has 
been turned to this question of novel writing and 
novel reading. Sermons have been preached about certain 
novels (with the immediate result of greatly increasing 
the publishers’ sales and the authors’ reputations), while 
the custodians of Free Libraries are loudly deploring that 
the books most largely borrowed are works of contem- 
porary fiction. 

Now I am quite prepared to be told that a good deal 
of talent goes to the making of some of these novels, for 
every week critics are kindly patting authors on the back 
and scattering compliments with generous hands—“a 
work of decided promise”’ “ exceptional talent”’ ‘‘ a touch 
of genius,” 8c.—indeed genius is a term so commonly 
used that it is only charitable to suppose it has taken 
unto itself a new meaning and is not the same word we 
have hitherto consecrated to the giants of the golden 
age. In a certain sense, however, the critics are well 
within their rights, for to-day we judge literature by the 
standards of commerce. If a book can fetch a long price 
we argue (no doubt very sensibly) that it must possess 
some solid merit. It was in this spirit that a lady 
audaciously dedicated her novel “To the General Public, 
the only critic whose opinion is finally worth having,” 
and the audacity was, in this instance, fully justified by 
success. What an author earns is seemingly of more 
interest to the greater number of his readers than what 
he writes—the man who can make money is, they are 
convinced, possessed of genius as distinct from talent. 

The modern novelist is essentially a man of affairs. 
With admirable discretion he determines to study the 
public taste rather than observe the higher canons of art, 
and the public are not, as a rule, ungrateful. Any one 
could easily give more than a dozen names of writers of 
popular fiction whose yearly incomes must surely be sources 
of absorbing interest to the keen-eyed vultures of Somerset 
House, and whose prosperity has been largely responsible 
for the birth of that new and lucrative profession, the 
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literary agency. Books are written to-day with the 
avowed object of making money, and, say the authors, it 
is only the voice of envy that can possibly find fault with 
their well-deserved success. People will not read a novel 
merely for its style or literary excellence ; they wish to 
be amused and not instructed; they do not want the 
author’s view of life, but their own commonplace ideas 
cleverly presented to them as in a mirror, and the older 
writers with their keen insight into the heart -of things, 
their long kindly moralisings between the acts, their slow- 
moving pageant to the music of Jaughter and tears, can 
hardly hope to hold their own against the latest popular 
success : as a well-known author once said to me with 
an engaging air of candour “‘after all, you know, it is 
not the best books that sell.” ‘ 

It has sometimes been a matter of curiosity to me what 
becomes of all these greatly praised novels that are now 
flooding the market. Do they bring in handsome but 
unsuspected profits to their creators, or do they only “ fret 
their brief hour upon the stage” to find their way at 
last to that Gehenna of writers, the shop .of the 
remainder-man? I have often wondered that some 
author, panting after realism, has not made a better use 
of the remainder-man, for he would serve as a hand 
villain, cheapening books (as is his habit) until he finally 
brings them down to the lowest depth of degradation 
and they are sold, by weight, as waste paper. But he has 
not, | believe, as yet found a place in the fiction gallery 
of well-known characters where a new dress for an old 
friend would often prove very attractive. 

Once upon a time, I myself “read” for a publishing 
firm of high repute, and I was then more often struck with 
the imitative faculty of the writers than with their 
originality. So many books bore a more than strong 
resemblance to each other, while how many plots have I 
not found to be boldly taken (without acknowledgment) 
from the French! I especially remember one clever scene 
that held me by its force and power, and yet was haunt- 
ingly reminiscent of something I had read before, like 
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some old tune to which I could not, for the moment, 
give a name. Re-reading my favourite Balzac that 
night as a mental rest-cure after the labours of the day, 
I came across the scene, to my relief as well as my dis- 
gust, word for word and character for character. This I 
admit was an exceptionally bad case, but similar instances 
are to be found, and even reviewers have been sometimes 
caught napping. Some of the books that passed through 
my hands were of a wholly different character. Well 
written and replete with pretty fancies they only needed a 
known name to help them to success. But the fiction- 
loving public has but little fancy for such delicate minia- 
ture painting. It greatly prefers the bold outlines of the 
scene painter or the garish colours of the poster, so it was 
clearly impossible to risk failure by offering goods for sale 
for which there would be but little or no demand : I could 
only be grateful to the authors for the loan of their manu- 
scripts. Sometimes one of these same books eventually 
found a publisher, and I would watch its fate with almost 
paternal interest, but I cannot recall a single instance where 
one of them was fortunate enough to find a public. 

I had occasion a few months ago to ask for a novel at 
a well-managed lending library. he author is a man of 
some distinction, who (though he is not one of those 
successful writers who sell their books by the quarter- 
million) can claim readers to the extent of some odd 
thousands. The novel I wanted is one of his best, and 
I was a little surprised when the manager told me he 
would try to get it for me, but as it was an old book I 
might have to wait a little time. ‘An old book!” I 
said, “‘why it only came out the other day.” The 
manager corrected me; the book must have been out at 
least a twelvemonth, and then in answer to my indignant 
“Well, what of that?” leaned over the counter in 
friendly fashion to give me a true history of the life of 
a novel. It was growing dusk, the shop for a wonder 
was empty, and the gas-light shone on the backs of some 
thousand or more brightly-bound volumes that crowded 
the shelves and were piled high upon the counter—some 
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with the name of a customer written on a narrow strip of 
paper that hung from between their leaves like the tongue 
from a thirsty dog’s mouth, others as yet unclaimed. A 
sense of depression came over me as he poured out the 
wisdom of his past and vast experience for my future 
guidance. 

““A year,” he said, “is the length of a book’s life— 
of a novel, I mean. If it sells at all, it sells at once, for 
people will not read old books however good the books 
may be. They only care for the new ones, and it does 
not seem to matter what they are, if only they are new. 
For my own part I would far rather read some of the old 
ones—a dozen years ago or more, better books were 
brought out. But you cannot get people so much as to 
look at them, for tney judge all books by the dates on 
the title-page, and so, as I said before, by the end of a 
twelvemonth the average book is practically dead.” 

I looked round at the bookshelves, filled (if this intel- 
ligent young man is to be believed) with the Doomed, 
and behind each volume I seemed to see the pale anxious 
face of the author listening dejectedly to the discouraging 
story. I named two literary artists—* Their books still 
sell, though they are at least a dozen years old, and yet 
they can hardly be described as popular authors.” He 
admitted that their books still sold, but explained that 
these writers are now classics. ‘They have never had 
what you may call a big sale, but they always go on 
selling. And there is nothing to-day between a classic 
and a popular success. A book has simply no chance at 
all unless it is well pushed by the publisher and the 
newspapers, and even then it may not go. The truth is 
there are far too many of them, and if there should 
happen to be a good one among them by a new writer, 
as often as not it gets swamped among the rubbish, and 
some one or other helps himself to the best of it for his 
own book. The publishers are partly to blame—they 
flood the market with indifferent stuff, and then are 
surprised they cannot get rid of it.” He spoke with 
authority and with the air of one who politely declines 
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further argument on a subject of which he is a past 
master; so I left the shop and went out into the mild 
darkness of a late February afternoon. 

Was he right, this intelligent young man who so ably 
represented the purely commercial side of literature, and 
beside whose experience my own was but as that of a 
dilettante amateur? I could at least conscientiously say 
that the publishing house with which I had once been 
connected had never “ flooded the market with indifferent 
stuff,” but remembering those over-crowded bookshelves, 
I was not wholly prepared to give the statement the lie 
direct. In the old times (to which some of us look back 
with regret) a publisher’s motto was ‘ Few but fit,” a 
motto then easy enough to follow. For there were 
giants in those days—long books that came to stay ; and 
to these we now turn as the standard of comparison by 
which we judge our writers of modern fiction. Possibly, 
in so doing we make a very great mistake. In that far- 
away past, novels were mostly read by cultured persons 
with a taste for letters, and they were fortunate in finding 
writers who could give them what is perhaps best described 
as literary fiction. But even in matters of art, demand 
will create supply, and the times have changed. To-day 
every one reads, and so, almost unconsciously, popular 
writers have learned to be content to measure their wit, 
not by the monuments of classic eloquence but by the 
intellect of their readers. 

A noted novelist is said to have stated that his only 
ambition was to “reach the great heart of the people.” 
Now to reach the great heart of the people it is before all 
things necessary to learn the language of the people, and 
in England the speech of our mixed population is 
neither picturesque nor poetical. If any one feels inclined 
to dispute the truth of this statement, let him mingle for 
an hour or so with a middle-class holiday crowd, or study 
the romances that find the greatest favour in the work- 
room or the kitchen, for this is the public that has to be 
considered—and seriously considered too—by the writer 
who proposes to make his fortune out of fiction. I once 
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asked a country traveller to tell me who were the largest 
buyers of certain popular novels, and the surprising 
answer came : ‘“‘ Well, publicans buy them for their wives.” 
Nor do I believe the statement to be incorrect. 

This curious half-educated public has its own preju- 
dices, its own opinions, its own code of morals, and is as 
widely divorced in sympathy from the intelligent workman 
who reads for self-improvement, as it is from the scholarly 
man of letters who frankly deplores the present condition 
of things. It is oddly sensitive on many points, has a 
fixed conviction that the author is poking fun at it if it 
does not understand all that he is saying, and hotly 
resents any quotation in a foreign language as possibly 
concealing some evil thought. But sentiment and plenty 
of it, above all religious sentimentality, never fails to 
make its appeal to the great heart of the people, and to 
lash the vices of the rich with a nine-thonged whip while 
glibly praising the virtues of the poor is an almost sure 
road to success. There is an enormous mass of class 
prejudice among the people that takes the place of an 
elemental critical faculty, and all writers of fiction would 
do well to bear this in mind. For this strange, semi- 
merged, all-powerful and ever-increasing public, is, in the 
matter of books, wonderfully conservative. Let an 
author once get firm hold of their affections and he is 
safe. The cold wind of neglect will never blow upon 
him, nor is there any fear of his audience melting away 
to join the crowds that may gather around a newer 
showman with more gaily painted puppets. If only their 
old favourite will still speak to them in the style that 
years ago made him their hero, so long will his faithful 
public give him their ears. They want no new thing, 
but are content with the same lovers, the same villains, 
the same adventures, and the same sentiments they have 
already known and approved, and new-comers, wandering 
by chance on to the old pitch, often find it very hard to 
get an honest hearing. 

These are the books to which my friend the librarian 
had referred as the popular successes, and popular suc- 
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cesses they undoubtedly are, but to old-fashioned people 
nourished on old-fashioned literary prejudices they are 
apt to prove a trifle disconcerting. Were the old 
standards wrong, or has fiction (as we knew it) become 
a dead art? Is the length of a book’s life to be strictly 
limited to twelve short months, or is there still more 
reasonable hope left that it may live on to charm suc- 
cessions of readers in the years to come, instead of being 
flung on one side like an old glove as soon as the date on 
the title-page shows that it can be no longer described 
as a new novel? If the librarian’s tale be true, then 
who is to blame—the authors, the publishers, or the 
public? A writer in a weekly paper has boldly laid the 
whole of the burden upon the shoulders of the authors. 
They begin, he tells us, by doing their best, and a vast 
proportion of “first books’ now published show some 
promise. Then the authors get into harness, adjust their 
collars, and write for bread and butter, throwing aside 
their early ideals as useless, unmarketable lumber. 

It is never wise to argue with an expert ; but though 
this may be true we cannot think it sufficiently accounts 
for the dearth of purely literary work put forward in the 
guise of fiction. The public (as the lady novelist 
boldly said) is the ultimate court of appeal, on the time- 
honoured principle that the man who pays the fiddler 
calls the tune, and to-day the English public are calling 
for commonplace tunes. In the island of Saints better 
counsels prevail, and we have there welcomed the birth 
of a new school of literature, producing delicate work 
that has in it (or so we believe) the strength to live. But 
so far it has not sought expression in a novel. Still, 
there is every reason to hope that from Ireland may yet 
arise a mighty maker of tales who will give us a Gaelic 
Comédie Humaine and so revive, in all its copious leisurely 
splendour, the art of fiction. When at last this giant 
shall come in all the fulness of his strength he will surely 
not lack a multitude of hearers. 

I have been speaking lately on this very subject of 
modern fiction to a ripe critic. ‘Some of it is clever ” 
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I suggested tentatively. ‘* Yes, far too clever” was his 
answer. ‘“ You want something more than mere cleverness 
if a book is to live.” I knew that he was right. The 
art concealing the art is lost to us to-day, and talent is 
all too often blatantly self-assertive, and over-anxious to 
lead off the applause: the mere pretence of modesty is, 
for the moment, hopelessly out of fashion. ‘“ But after 
all, what does it matter to you,” my critic went on after 
a brief pause, “‘ whether a novel lives one year or twenty? 
You do not propose to write a book, and all these 
authors, I do not doubt, can take very good care of 
themselves.” 

I thought of the rows of doomed volumes—consump- 
tives awaiting the doctor’s verdict—and this time I was 
not so sure that he was right. And on one point he was 
most certainly wrong, for I have a very strong personal 
interest in this matter. Every one before they die, says 
a wise old saw, should plant a tree, have a child, and 
write a book. I must plead guilty to having neglected 
the first and second of these old-fashioned duties, but I 
have accomplished the third and last—I have written a 
book. Between the wearisome and manifold labours ef 
the day I have found time—slowly and with infinite pains 
—to write a romance, but not even my best and closest 
friend has ever suspected me of such an indiscretion. 
Line by line, and page by page the book has grown, until 
it has become as a very part of myself; its making has 
been the loving work of years, and on the very day I paid 
that discouraging visit to the lending library I had written 
the last words of the last chapter. Long ago I gave it a 
name—“ The Silent Feet of Mary ”—and when a recent 
novel bearing the title “‘ The Brown Eyes of Mary”’ was 
published, I actually felt resentful, as though the author 
had wantonly infringed my private law of copyright. 
That I should change the title of my book was clearly 
impossible. Mary had lived so long with me, I had 
grown so well accustomed to her presence and “ the beat 
of her unseen feet,” that to have christened her afresh 
would have seemed nothing short of sacrilege. Her silent 
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feet had followed me so faithfully down busy streets and 
along lonely ways; had paused when I paused, hurried 
when I hurried, had been in truth as the noiseless echo of 
my own. 

That the fiction-reading public would ever appreciate 
Mary I could have no reasonable hope. She had none 
of the qualities that make for success, for judged by the 
standard of contemporary criticism she was neither witty, 
amusing, nor audacious ; her life had been passed among 
quiet ways and pleasant places, and she was not the 
heroine of any notorious adyentures—who would care to 
follow the tread of her silent feet? A memory of the 
books I had urged the great publishing house to accept 
came back to me, and I knew only too well that they 
were none of them of kin to Mary. A dozen or more 
years ago she might have hoped to claim a few readers, 
but to-day she could look for nothing better than one 
short year of neglect on library shelves before she was 
finally sold as waste paper. 

To such shame she should never come ; so, after a long 
spell of indecision, on a dull sultry summer afternoon I 
slowly burned the manuscript page by page in an empty 
grate, until a smouldering heap of charred paper was all that 
was left to me of a most dear and constant companion. 
As the smoke filled the room half blinding and choking 
me in the hot heavy air, my old friend the critic walked 
in and asked me what I was doing. 

“T have been burning a book—a novel.” He is not 
aman of many words, but he took his pipe out of his 
mouth and spoke. All that he said, it might not be 
seemly to repeat, but the gist of the whole matter was 
that I had done a very wise thing—that it was a pity 
other writers did not offer up their first-born in a voluntary 
sacrifice—that fiction was in a parlous state, and it was 
highly improbable that I could have done anything to 
improve it. 

‘‘ After all, the public are the real offenders,” he ended, 
‘for it is they who are mainly responsible for the flood 
of fiction,” and I think, Mr, Urban, that he spoke the truth. 















The Day’s Doings of a Nobody—V 
August 7, 1906 


7.30.—Woke glad that the days were growing appre- 
ciably shorter. The trees, blacken’d by the heats of 
summer, make a restful background to the sight; the 
absence of the birds’ song is pleasant ; pleasant too is the 
coolness of the morning and evening. The very rooks 
go abroad to their feeding with a holiday air; for there 
is plenty of food and only one belly to fill. 

Spring is the season of short commons, when stocks of 
potatoes are low, and baker’s bread must be taken in on 
credit by housewives who too often don’t check the baker’s 
bill deliver’d at harvest. Summer is the season of hard 
work : even the idle man grows weary of its procession of 
colour’d sights. But Autumn, now just touching us, 
gives us not only the fruits of the earth, but ease wherein 
to enjoy them, and a nice balance of day and night. 

8.0.—As I go down to breakfast and eat my portion 
of Canadian oatmeal, machine sown, reapt and garner’d, 
steam’d, crusht and exported by machinery, I am glad to 
think that men in that iron land too are affected by the 
seasons. We had but the day before yesterday a letter 
from an Oxford graduate who is now a labourer near 
Winnipeg ; he rejoices in the fertility of the earth there, 
but expects to pass the coming winter and early spring as 
boot-black in some city hotel. It is through such stages 
that he is on his way to become a landed proprietor. 

We rail against machinery. But was not the first 
stone flung, was not the first flint hatchet as pure a piece 
of machinery as an American reaper? And the men who 
first receiv’'d knocks from them no doubt bewail’d their 
cruel hardness.. They lookt back, not so far as their 
uncouth monkeyhood ; but to the time just behind them, 
when men were content to pick and store soft fruit with 
gentle fingers; and forgot their defencelessness before 
wild beasts. So is it with us: we look back over an 
interval of one or two hundred years, and forget that 
most of the bad of that time is destroy’d and forgotten, 
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owing to its inherent rottenness. Not that it is unnatural 
by any means to look back, where the prospect is good. 
Who does not love a fair prospect? Let us be though 
like one of old Homer’s heroes, looking both backward 
and forward, and make our future from the past. 

Our first reading after breakfast was the story of Micah 
from the Book of Judges. We thought that the way in 
which the antiquity of the story shone through the 
translation was very remarkable. But we found that we 
got the sense of antiquity, not from the style, but from a 
number of small details which contradict the ordinary 
receive’d story of Israel’s early days: as, for instance, 
“there was a young man out of Bethlehem-judah of the 
family of Judah, who was a Levite.” 

After this we read a part of Landor’s Jmaginary (on- 
versation between Lucian and Timotheus: we find it 
difficult to read Landor aloud: he is very good to the 
reader alone in a chair, who can skip with him from 
sentence to sentence, even when he is very concise, 
like a light maid dancing over the stepping-stones of 
a brook. But an audience, however small, requires a 
connected flow of ideas for its pleasure, and becomes, with 
its glances of surprise and interrogation, a foolish maid 
being carried over the same stones, and shrieking at 
every jump. 

8.45.—To the garden to doa little late layering of carna- 
tions, which have done very well this year, many of them 
being seedlings. The old clove has been surpass’d by a 
cross between itself and a carnation, and sees itself 
supplanted by its child in my good graces. Why? 
Because the clove, for all its sweetness, is ragged and 
untidy ; and its child is spruce and tidy, and smells as 
sweet. 

I suppose the clove gillyflower to have been propagated 
from cuttings for hundreds of years: Bacon has it in 
his catalogue of Uer Perpetuum. Who can say why it 
shows no signs of weakness after so many years of 
immaculate conception or division ? 

g.15.—To Homer and his seventeenth Iliad, where I 
ecci—2109—September ’06 R 
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could not help feeling contempt for Menelaos. I wonder 
whether Homer and his audience consider’d him to be a 
mean man. His deeds are small ; he is easily persuaded 
not to fight; and yet the interest of the Greeks in him 
is very great ; he is protected by them almost as if he 
were a woman. Naturally so, one will say ; because the 
war is for him and his possessions, And yet Homer does 
not hesitate to show him in an unfavourable light. 

Perhaps he means that high birth and great possessions 
cover a multitude of sins; if that is his meaning I have 
no quarrel with it. 

The end of the seventeenth book is the climax of the 
poem, and is suitably markt by a very Pleiades of similes ; 
hereafter all goes well with the Greeks and Achilles. 

After reading a little Homer, one is struck by the 
exiguity, the futility of such a man as Leopardi, or, 
indeed, any other Moralist. Homer calls a rich and 
influential man good, and a mean and poor man bad ; and 
even now no good has come of giving a different meaning 
to good and bad. A rich and influential man is still a 
centre from which the goods of life are distributed ; while 
a poor moralist, were he even as true as Thersites, is 
seldom the cause of anything but envy among men. The 
instinct of men has at once recognis’d the philosopher as 
an anti-social person, and he has, as a rule, been treated 
accordingly. It is the crowning glory both of Homer 
and Shakespeare that they are in harmony with the society 
of their time; as was Scott, who nods, though, in his 
novels, drowsy perhaps with unnecessary knowledge, 
especially of that antiquarian kind not affected by Homer 
or Shakespeare. If philosophers would only preserve the 
grim neutrality of old Burton, and be careful to observe 
the conventions in their terms, they would become a 
pleasant and amusing tribe of men ; because terms arise 
from the instincts and tastes of men, and not from their 
reason. To prove that taste is wrong is absurd ; there’s 
no disputing about tastes. ‘‘Good’s what I like, and 
myriads of I’s like, and you may go to the deyil, sir.” 
That’s the answer for the philosopher. 
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10,0.—I was seized with a whim to go fishing, and so 
trudg’d like Walton, but without his company, to the 
banks of the Thames. 

All the fishermen going my way were mounted on 
bicycles ; nor did I overtake, nor was overtaken by a 
single person of sympathetic mien. However, arrive’d 
at the river-side, | refresht myself moderately at an ale- 
house, hire’d a rod, and sat myself comfortably on the 
bank. There my attention was distracted for a time 
by the variety of boats and their occupants, sometimes 
Cleopatra-like ladies tow’d by obedient slaves, sometimes 
lusty youths zealously poling their punts against the 
stream, sometimes miscellaneous families and congrega- 
tions in steamboats, motor-boats ; but all very polite and 
observant of the river-rules. Nor was my fishing-time 
wasted in these observations; for the hot weather and 
the low river seem’d to have taken all appetite out of the 
fish, and I pass’d the whole day on the bank without 
getting a single bite. My neighbours were in a like 
predicament ; a mile of fishermen without a bite! I 
shall become a member of that patient tribe, and muse 
over the gentle ever-flowing stream. 


Time like an ever-flowing stream 
Bears all its sons away ; 


and it bore me away, ‘“‘ persuaded by the night,” as 
Homer says, homeward. My walk was again a com- 
panionless one ; so I took to count the bicycles which 
pass\d me. There were exactly a hundred of these in 
three miles, and nine of their riders were women ; in the 
morning there had been thirty without a woman atop of 
one. 

Within half a mile of home I notice’d a plot of land 
surrounded by iron palings: its extent might have been 
one hundred feet by fifty. It was a tangle of fruit-trees, 
and bushes, and spindly vegetables. As I stay’d a minute 
to ponder on the reason of this, a short man with beady 
black eyes came to the wicket and askt me what I thought 
of it. I told him that I hadn’t arrive’d at a conclusion. 
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“Well!” said he, “this garden’s my doctor, mister. 
Come in and look at it.” Ididso. He askt me what 
I thought of the fruit-trees. I replied that they seem’d 
to be young and healthy, but rather closely planted. 
Then he told me that they were all seedlings from seeds 
he’d sown himself. Three apple trees had come from 
the seed of a rotten apple, flung away in the road : two 
of them bore good fruit, as I saw, and one was fruitless. 
Two cherry-trees had come from stones which had been 
in a handsome girl’s mouth. The plum trees came from 
plums of his own eating. The very currants and goose- 
berries were seedlings. In the middle of the trees was a 
small greenhouse, containing fruitless melons, spindly 
cucumbers, seedling vines and a telescope mounted on a 
tripod. I askt the man what he did with it ; he said not 
much, for he had a difficulty in finding his stars ; but that 
he amuse’d himself now with making sketches of the 
Milky Way as he saw it with the naked eye; and this 
seem’d to me to be a very reasonable proceeding. My 
curiosity grew warmer, and led me to the point of asking 
how he got his living, to which he answer’d that he was 
a turf accountant, and doing fairly well at his trade. He 
had certain haunts in the West End in the afternoon 
where customers sought him, and he had a book-trade 
beside: his only troubles were the magistrate and an 
expensive wife. Troubles enough! thought I; but he 
made light of them. I askt him which he consider’d 
the worse trouble; he answer’d, the magistrate ; not by 
the heaviness of his fines, but because it was necessary 
to see him at a time which should be spent in hand- 
ing superfluous bets to brother tradesmen; and so 
business was disconcerted. The wife on the other hand 
could be regularly appease’d, and was quite indifferent to 
the business; while his own expenses were contain’d in 
this garden-plot. He further enlarge’d on many details 
of his calling, such as the tipping of club-porters, the 
treatment of recalcitrant debtors, the limits of risk, the 
treatment of too knowing customers, so that I now feel 
qualified to become a bookmaker, and haunt public. 
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houses and clubs for my own emolument. At any rate 
my bookmaker sent me off a wiser man, and gave me an 
hour’s amusement. 

8.0.—Came home to find my family just recovering 
their spirits after the heat of the day. They rallied me 
on my want of success with rod and line; I rallied them 
on their want of success with the weather, which had not 
affected me at all. We united in lamentations over the 
poor plum-season which had shorten’d our supply for 
supper. I retire’d then to read Mr. Morley’s appreciation 
of John Stuart Mill in a recent Times. It seem’d to me 
all very right and proper, perhaps because I knew very 
little of Mill beyond the Essay On Liberty, which struck 
me at the time of reading it as rather mechanical, as if 
society might be looked at as a bag of marbles, where 
each marble has a marble freedom of movement. As I 
make it out, liberty is good for some men, and slavery 
for others, in the same society; and I am all for 
intuitional knowledge as against what is call’d a rational 
process, seeing that that process is mostly a partial 
employment of comminuted intuitions. ‘“ There are 
many devices in a man’s heart; but the counsel of the 
Lord, that shall stand.” So thinking, I went to bed. 


Some Shadowy (haracters in 
Shakespeare 


N the Critic Mr. Puff frankly advocates the employ- 

| ment of Shadowy Characters. Queen Elizabeth, 
he tells Sneer, never appears at all on the stage, but 

is talked about so often that she is always looked for, 
and thus the expectation of the audience is kept on tip- 
toe. This cannot be said of those that—in the following 
quite unpretentious jottings—are referred to as the 
Shadowy Characters in Shakespeare. He was too con- 
summate a craftsman for his work ever to suggest any 
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absent character whose presence is essential, or even 
advisable, to the devolution of the plot or harmony of 
the action. Yet undoubtedly here and there we meet 
with references to persons of such a nature that we faintly 
wonder not to find them included in the “ characters 
represented.”” One of the most familiar and obvious 
instances of this occurs in The Tempest. On board the 
royal ship are Alonzo, King of Naples; his son 
Ferdinand; his brother Sebastian; and Antonio, the 
usurping Duke of Milan. The rest of the characters do 
not concern us, except on the very extravagant hypothesis 
to be mentioned. Yet Ferdinand, when he thinks him- 
self the sole survivor, tells Prospero and Miranda that 
the king and all his lords were lost, 


the Duke of Milan 
And his brave son being twain ; 


and Prospero, whose brother and nephew were thus 
referred to, accepts this as a perfectly accurate statement, 
so far as the facts were within Ferdinand’s knowledge. 
And though the latter was, we know, ignorant of the 
actual safety of the whole party, he certainly could not be 
ignorant of the identity of those who had been his ship- 
mates through a tedious voyage. But in the play there 
is not the slightest hint of Antonio being married or 
having any son, nor is there any mention of such an 
individual. Heartless and cynical as Antonio was, we 
should expect that, in that supreme moment when death 
seemed imminent, he would make some reference to the 
son who was sharing the same fate. But such altruistic 
thought as he expresses is for his sovereign, “ Let’s all 
sink with the king,”—and then “ Exit’ Antonio till we 
meet him safe and sound on the enchanted island. Nor 
on the island itself is there the faintest suggestion that 
such a person as this “ brave son,” heir of Milan, and, 
presumably, a close friend of Ferdinand, exists. The 
hypothesis that he may be identical with Francisco, one 
of the “lords,” is scarcely deserving notice, the only 
attenuated shred of imaginary reason being that it is he 
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who spéaks admiringly of Ferdinand’s gallant efforts for 


self-preservation—a sort of poetic return in. kind for the 
complimentary reference that—as the audience know— 
the prince has made to him. Against this may be put > 
the very sufficient fact that—even if he is not the “ lord 
of weak remembrance” who had almost persuaded the 
king that his son was alive, and whom Antonio proposes 
not very obscurely to kill, the latter alludes to him by 
implication in terms too slightingly contemptuous to be 
conceivable in the case of a father. ‘‘ We will kill the king 
and Gonzalo,” he arranges in effect with Sebastian, “and 
need not trouble ourselves about the others— 


For all the rest, 
They’ll take suggestion as a cat laps milk; 
They’ll tell the clock to any business that 
We say befits the hour. 


There seems, indeed, no prospect that this “‘ brave son ”’ 
of the Duke of Milan will ever cease to be a Shadowy 
Character. Gervinus remarks that Antonio’s son is with 
the rest of the fleet on the way to Naples. This can 
scarcely be seriously contended. Ferdinand evidently 
refers to him as having been of the royal party : it would 
be highly improbable that father and son should sail in 
different ships. 

In the Two Gentlemen of Verona there is quite a group 
of elderly Shadows. In the ordinary workaday world 
we should expect to be introduced to Valentine’s father, 
Antonio’s brother, and Julia’s father. We hear of them, 
and what we hear of them doing—at least, as regards 
the first two—is in a way amongst the cause causantes of 
the action: Valentine’s father, for instance, is presumably 
“his friends” from whom he receives maintenance at 
the Imperial Court—as the youth of to-day talks about 
the allowance he has from “ his people,” when the actual 
paymaster is paterfamilias. He sees Valentine off— 


My father at the road 
Expects my coming, there to see me shipped ; 


he is of sufficient importance: either to. communicaté 
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directly with the Duke or for the latter to have an 
interest in him, inasmuch as Proteus, or the messenger 
that accompanies him, brings tidings that enable his 
grace to inform Valentine, ‘Sir Valentine, your father’s 
in good health.” But after that one reference to him in 
the first Scene of the first Act, Valentine never mentions 
his father, and only from his statement to the outlaws 
do we get a hint, and that not necessarily a reliable one, 
that he had a home to return to when banished from 
Milan. 

The second Shadowy Character in the same play is 
that brother of Antonio, who takes sufficient interest in 
the upbringing of his nephew Proteus to waylay his 
brother’s confidential servant, and urge on him the 
desirability of the young man seeing something of the 
world, ‘ Tell me, Panthino,” says Antonio, 


what sad talk was that 
Wherewith my brother held you in the cloister ? 


And Panthino answers, ‘“‘’Twas of his nephew Proteus, 
your son,” and that he “‘ wondered,” Antonio was keeping 
him at home, when travel was all the vogue amongst the 
young men of the day. It would almost seem as if there 
were an estrangement between the two men, for Antonio 
ignores the concern that has been shown, declares that the 
idea has been a long time in his own mind, and so far 
from going to talk the matter over with his brother, asks, 
and acts upon, Panthino’s advice. One wonders whether 
the kindly uncle met or accompanied his brother to see 
that singularly unreliable young gentleman, Proteus, 
safely on board for his visit to ‘“‘ the Imperial’s Court.” 
Still more striking is the nebulosity of Julia’s father. She 
evidently lives at home with him in the ordinary relation 
of father and daughter; Lucetta tells her, ‘“‘ Madam, 
dinner is ready and your father stays.” Yet when she 
‘ makes up her mind to follow Proteus there is not the 
faintest mention of her father ; she fears “the world” 
will hold her scandalised, but so absolutely does she 
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ignore her father in the matter’ that she tells 


Lucetta : 
All that is mine I leave at thy dispose, 
My goods, my lands, my reputation. 

It is worth noting in passing that, as has been pointed 
out, with the exception of Juliet none of Shakespeare’s 
heroines are represented as having a mother alive. “‘ Sweet 
Anne Page” is scarcely a heroine; Perdita and Marina 
are motherless to all intents and purposes at the crisis of 
their lives; and the exception, Juliet, does not derive 
such benefit from motherly counsels that the privation in 
the case of the others makes us pity them much. The 
mention of Juliet, however, reminds us of another 
Shadowy Character, this time hardly so much Shake- 
speare’s creation as that of the Commentator’s. In a 
speech which for beauty and passion stands supreme in 
the literatures of the world, Juliet apostrophises the 
lagging dark : 

Spread thy close curtains, love performing night, 


That runaway’s eyes may wink; and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalked of and unseen. 


The Shadowy Character is “ Runaway”! Pages have 
been written on the subject, and it may be fairly said that 
whatever ambiguity there is in the phrase as it stands is 
exceeded five-hundred-fold by nearly all the attempted 
explanations. Some of these, which proceed’ on the 
assumption that the word as it stands is corrupt—that it 
originally was ‘“‘rude eyes”? or “rumourers” or “ un- 
awares”’ or some other word of plausible resemblance— 
need not concern us: it is only when personified that it 
can claim to be considered a Shadowy Character. Accord- 
ing to one critic, by Runaway we are to understand 
Phoebus ; according to another, Cupid ; a third suggests 
“Watchman” ; according to a fourth it is Juliet herself ! 
Very emphatically a Shadowy Character this, the shadow 

1 In an unpublished article by the late Col. Wyndham Hughes 
Hallett, whose reputation as a Shakespearean scholar and critic ranks 


deservedly high, the very independent attitude, to use a mild term, of 
children to parents in Shakespeare’s plays is most ably considered, 
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of a shadow, depending on a personality whose existence 
is problematical. But in this same play there is another 
character which may be described as Shadowy in the legi- 
timate sense. This is Rosaline, with whom as the play 
opens Romeo imagines himself to be so deeply and itre- 
vocably in love. She, like Juliet, was a Capulet, or of 
kin to the family ; old Capulet includes ‘‘ my fair niece 
Rosaline”’ in his invitation list ; Romeo’s inducement to 
visit his enemy’s house is to “rejoice in the splendour ” 
of her beauty ; she must have been present at the ball, 
and doubtless noted and perhaps was piqued at her lover’s 
infatuation for her young cousin. We can well imagine 
her, too, to have been one of those bidden to the abortive 
marriage with Count Paris, to have accompanied poor 
Juliet’s lifeless body to the family vault, and to have been 
amongst the other Capulets whom the outcry of the 
watchman called to that same vault, so awfully enriched 
since she had seen it last. And we can imagine—so real 
are even the shadowy characters of Shakespeare—that, as 
she gazed in horror at that “‘ sight of death,” the thought 
may have flashed into her mind that had she but been 
less cold to the ardent, extravagant protestations those 
pale lips of the beautiful dead boy had so often made to 
her, this horror might never have come to pass. 

In Much Ado there is a Shadowy Character at whose 
non-materialisation one is inclined on first thoughts to 
wonder, till the exigencies of the plot are borne in mind. 
This is Antonio’s son. ‘How now, brother,” says 
Leonato, just before his ball and supper. ‘‘ Where is my 
cousin, your son? Hath he provided this music?” To 
which Antonio replies, “‘ He is very busy about it.” 
Beyond all question he must have been present in the 
church when his cousin Hero was publicly scorned, and 
he of all others, before Benedick, certainly before his old 
father and uncle, would be the proper person to challenge 
his cousin’s traducer. He could scarcely have been too 
young ; he was old enough to have the direction of an 
important part of a semi-state entertainment; besides 
which, youths in those days were men and took men’s 
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responsibilities, who nowadays would be hoping with luck 
to get their school colours. But the musical young 
gentleman is not forthcoming—and we can see, whatever 
the reason, how desirable his absence ‘is, artistically 
consideréd. Claudio could with absolute propriety 
refuse to fight with either of the two old men, but he 
must needs have undergone the young one’s challenge, 
and the duel would have followed close upon it—Antonio 
himself wants to fight then and there : ‘* Come, follow me, 
boy.” The fight would have been fiercely embittered, 
and the result might have hindered the happy ending 
when all the Much Ado is found to have been about 
Nothing. 

To some of us there is a pretty, whimsical mystery in 
the personality of Hymen in 4s You Like It. There is 
nothing in the nature of “supernatural machinery” in 
the play asin The Tempest and Cymbeline, or a Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and the effective entrance of ‘‘ Hymen, 
leading in Rosalind and Celia” was, we feel convinced, a 
pretty tableau devised by Rosalind herself, who would 
doubtless have demurely explained the joyous deity’s 
miraculous appearance by reminding Orlando and the 
rest of that “uncle” of hers, the great magician who 
dwelt not far off. But—whom did she get to ‘“ make 
up” as Hymen? Amiens was otherwise engaged, being 
described as in attendance on the Duke ; it could scarcely 
be William—the only other of the named dwellers in 
Arden not mentioned as being present—as besides that 
he would be scarcely up to the part, Rosalind was too 
good-hearted to have asked him to preside at the 
betrothal of his old sweetheart, Audrey, to another. We 
know from the examples of Sir Hugh Evans and 
“Nathaniel the Curate” that parsons were by no means 
averse from taking part in theatricals, but somehow Sir 
Oliver Martext does not strike us as quite the sort of 
person whom Rosalind would have taken into her 
confidence. On the other hand it was just such a piece 
of merry fun as would commend itself to a boy, and the 
réle was one a boy could best act, and we can very easily 
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imagine one of those two merry youngsters, the 
“banished Duke’s pages,” entering with a mixture of 
boyish glee and chivalrous devotion into the merry 
plot of the beautiful disguised princess. Besides, the 
part wanted some one who could sing, and had he 
not just sung to Touchstone, and very sweetly 
too, we may be sure, despite that sapient individual's 
** chaffing ?” 

Almost the antithesis to Hymen in deed and nature, 
the Third Murderer in Macbeth so far resembles him 
that he too is nebulous as to his personality. It is true 
that he with his fellow ruffians is introduced under the 
comprehensive term ‘“‘ Murderers’ amongst the dramatis 
persone, and is very distinctly real in the part he plays, 
but the investigations of Critics and Commentators have 
enveloped his identity in mist and shadow. Admittedly 
his appearance on the scene is mysterious. Macbeth has 
engaged the First and Second Murderers, and given them 
full instructions as to time and place and opportunity. 
And then, when they are posted in their appointed 
ambush, they find they are joined by a third man who 
tells them in answer to their inquiries that Macbeth had 
bidden him join them. He satisfies their doubts— 
according to the usual reading of the text—by his know- 
ledge of all the details of the plan: the second Murderer 
remarks to the first : 


He needs not our mistrust, since he delivers 
Our offices and what we have to do, 
To the direction just. ? 


The Third Murderer shows an intimate knowledge ot 
the custom of guests at the royal palace : he is the first 
to recognise the doomed Banquo, and to observe that 
“the son is fled.” And then we hear nothing more of 
him. According to one view, Macbeth has_ himself 


1 Some have considered that these words refer to Macbeth; “he 
needs not our mistrust” being equivalent to ‘‘h= needs not mistrust 
of us,” and the following words meaning “he has given us full and 
explicit instructions.” 
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hinted to the assassins that he will provide them with 
an assistant. In his interview he tells them 


I will advise you where to plant yourselves. 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o’ the time, 
The moment on’t ; 


and the suggestion is that this “‘ spy o’ the time” is the 
Third Murderer, with—or, as we should say, by—whom 
he will ‘‘ acquaint ” them on necessary details. Some of 
the objections which have been urged against this theory 
are obvious enough. Another view which has been 
energetically supported is that the Third Murderer was 
Macbeth himself. The exact knowledge shown of the 
instructions given, the intimate acquaintance with Banquo’s 
accustomed habits, the prompt recognition of the victim, 
are, it is urged, all—and only—explicable on the supposi- 
tion that Macbeth himself joined, disguised, in the crime, 
in order to ensure its effective execution. Moreover, it 
is pointed out that a considerable time remains to be 
accounted for, which can best be done by supposing that 
the supper did not begin as early as intended, Macbeth 
having put it later to enable him to carry out his terrible 
project. In the afternoon he had enjoined that 


every man be master of his time 
Till seven to-night : 


but when the “ solemn supper” is broken up prematurely 
by his own behaviour at the appearance of Banquo’s ghost, 
Lady Macbeth tells us that the night is 


Almost at odds with morning, which is which. 


Five hours for an interrupted banquet seems improbably 
long. The demeanour of Macbeth when, at the banquet, he 
interviews the First Murderer, is also claimed as favouring 
this contention ; it lacks, it is urged, rea/ anxiety ; there 
is a Suggestion of “jauntiness” about it, quite natural to 
one to whom the man’s grim news was really no news, 
but who forced himself to seem ignorant and anxious ; 
while the apostrophe to the ghost ‘* Thou canst not say I 
did it,” might well mean, “Thou couldst not have 
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recognised me, disguised as I was.” Another theory— 
which claims respect alike from its inherent reasonableness 
as from the authority of its propounder—was put forward 
twenty-nine years ago by the late Sir Henry Irving.! 
And this theory is that the Third Murderer is the 
‘ Attendant” who introduces the other two to Macbeth. 
The great actor calls attention to the fact that this 
‘‘ Attendant” is never included in any list of dramatis 
persona, and to the tone Macbeth employs towards him, 
a tone of contemptuous command as to one who, for 
some cause or another, was body and soul his dependent. 
It is this Attendant who is on the look out for the 
Murderers before Macbeth’s final interview with them, 
and who was privy to their previous visit to the palace. 
When the men are interviewed, Macbeth, it will be 
remembered, bids the Attendant, ‘“‘ Now go to the door, 
and stay there till we call.” When he has finished his 
instructions to the two men he bids them, “ Abide 
within,” and he will call upon them straight, and he and 
they “‘exeunt.” Irving suggests that they go out by 
different doors, Macbeth by that at which the Attendant 
was waiting, and that he then gave the latter his instruc- 
tions, The familiarity shown by the Third Murderer 
with the locality and instructions, is in this way accounted 
for, and the appearance of the First Murderer at the 
banquet is made to appear much more natural and 
unlikely to excite remark if accompanied, as he would be, 
by a well-known confidential servant of the king. It 
must be owned, however, that this last argument is not 
quite convincing, for it is surely natural to suppose that, 
the Attendant being the subservient creature suggested, 
one too abject for his knowledge to be dangerous, 
Macbeth would in any case have ordered him to look 
out for the Murderer and introduce him to the banqueting- 
hall. ' 

So voluminous is the literature on Shakespeare, and so 
profound the erudition displayed in it, that it seems 
doubtful whether any new ideas or new arrangement of 
1 Contemporary Review, April 1877. 
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old ideas in any way relating to his plays are now possible. 
But the very volume and profundity of the literature has 
to many something of a deterrent effect, while on the 
other hand numberless theories and comments put forward 
with the utmost good faith as original have, as a matter 
of fact, passed through many a recurrent cycle of pro- 
mulgation and oblivion. Nevertheless, ordinary indi- 
viduals, who can claim to be neither scholars nor students, 
but only unceasing readers and ardent lovers of Shake- 
speare, find an interest sometimes in the unweighty and 
impressionist reflections of one of themselves, And even 
for the learned there is always the pleasing possibility of 
discovering in any article on Shakespeare that the same 
thing has been said dozens of times before and infinitely 
more effectively. 


The Genius of the Never-Never 
Land 


AN is dead. The altars of Baal are overthrown. 
pP The spirits that haunted forest and fen, cromlech 
and wishing-well, have passed with the coming of 
steam, Men no longer fear to go a day’s journey from 
their homes lest they should come under the dominion of 
.4 strange and possibly cruel god, for the whole pantheon 
of minor deities has fallen, deposed, discredited and half 
forgotten. In cultivated lands and towns all trace of 
their personality has been destroyed by the ploughman, 
the mason and the engineer, but the great unscarred 
wastes of the world, the floes and bergs of the northern 
seas, the waterless deserts and sunless forests of Africa, 
the frozen tundras and mountain solitudes of Asia, seem 
haunted still by the jinns and demons and gnomes that 
once dominated them. 
It is a remorseless spirit that broods over the vast, in- 
hospitable tract which the grim humour of the Australian 
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bushman has nicknamed the Never-Never land, a land in 
which every natural feature is either hideous or grotesque, 
in which every animal exemplifies some rudimentary and 
primitive type that Nature elsewhere has long since dis- 
carded, and in which man, still lingering in the stone age, 
preserves the primeval customs and bloody rites, the 
reverence for totem and taboo, that characterised the 
dawn of human history. 

On the East Australian seaboard the toil of man and 
the kindly influence of the Pacific Ocean combine to 
resist the spell cast by the melancholy spirit of the 
waste, but those that follow in the track of Burke and 
Leichardt westward over the ironbark ranges, westward 
for hundreds of miles over endless level plains, find the 
panorma becoming ever more and more desolate, the 
grass greyer and scantier, the trees more gnarled and 
stunted, their foliage darker, water scarcer, until the 
waste merges into the great stony desert “where no one 
comes or hath come since the making of the world.” 

Rivers that start deep and broad among the coast- 
ranges grow shallower and more sluggish as they flow 
westward, split into meagre sinuous streams, disintegrate 
into isolated pools between which the river-bed is so ill- 
defined as scarcely to be noticeable on the level plain, and 
finally die away in brackish reed-grown swamps. Through- 
out the greater part of their course they meander over 
interminable plains of which the uniform monotony is 
varied only by forests of spectral, white-limbed gum- 
trees, clumps of gaunt dark-leaved brigalow and dense 
thickets of a dwarfed acacia whose gnarled branches, dead- 
white where the bark has warped, give the living tree a 
semblance of death that harmonises with the keynote of 
the landscape—Death in Life. In places the withered 
crumbling grass degenerates into bristly tufts of spinifex, 
a wiry needle-pointed growth on which no beast can feed, 
scattered over patches of gleaming sand and between naked 
boulders that harbour only the lizard and the snake. 
Gusts of fiery wind, dust-laden, whirl and eddy over the 
plain, gathering dead grass and leaves into tall columns 
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that circle slowly round and round, to and fro, like un- 
happy genii condemned for ever reluctantly to search for 
a lost Aladdin’s lamp. 

The spirit of these dreary and inhospitable wastes 
wages incessant war on any man bold enough to trespass 
in his domain, not only searing his soul with loneliness 
and melancholy, but subjecting him to the irritation of 
constantly-recurring bodily pain. 

Two potent weapons are “ Barcoo rot” that makes the 
slightest abrasion of the skin fester, and “sandy blight” 
that causes temporary blindness accompanied by intense 
pain. In addition to these the bushman knows the 
infinite torment of innumerable little pains ; the attack of 
mosquitoes and sandflies by night ; flies of every variety 
by day ; the fly that sucks the perspiration from his neck 
and forehead, the fly that stabs him between the shoulder- 
blades ; worst of all, the tiny kangaroo fly that settles on 
the eyes and goads men and beasts to madness. On the 
ground red ants, green ants; bull-dog ants whose 
poisoned mandibles sear the flesh like red-hot pincers ; 
the tiny solitary green-head ant that finds its way into 
a sleeper’s blanket and with a bite causes him to wake in 
anguish, 

At night he who dares these solitudes hears the spirit’s 
voice in the cry of the night-jar, whose monotonous note 
“‘morpork, morpork”’ tolls with the regularity of a 
funeral bell ; in the cry of the curlew, like the wail of a 
Banshee or like the voice of Gawain’s ghost borne on the 
wind to Bedivere on the eve of Arthur’s death; and in 
the cachinnation of the laughing jackass, the mad, 
hysterical laughter of one in pain. Both men and beasts 
go mad in the Never-Never country. 

At rare intervals a deluge of rain sweeps across the 
country, filling each dusty watercourse with swirling 
torrents of discoloured water. The soil turns to heavy 
glutinous mud through which it is almost impossible to 
move, The anabranches fill and the plains are covered 
by vast expanses of shallow water. As the flood subsides 
tiny shoots of tender grass shoot up through the black 
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mud. [Everything becomes green. On the trees old 
leaves are displaced by a younger and sturdier growth, 
Wild flowers blossom. The sky is blue. For a few 
weeks all is beautiful. Then the grass turns yellow. 
Months pass, and it becomes grey. In vain the eye 
seeks rest from the glare of the quivering air and the 
steel-grey shimmer of the sky. Occasionally for weeks 
at a time black thunder clouds drift overhead only to 
pass away leaving the parched soil still unrelieved. The 
earth gapes wider. ‘The grey grass crumbles to powder. 
Cattle and sheep in despair seek to dull the pain in their 
aching bellies by eating twigs and leaves. Half hidden 
in the margin of mud that surrounds each slimy, weed- 
covered pool lie the rotting carcases and bleaching bones 
of beasts that have crawled feebly down to drink, but, 
lacking strength to plough through the quagmire, have 
dropped and died within sight of water. 

Sometimes beside the pool human bones, shrouded in 
mouldering rags, show that some poor swagman, having 
expended his last energies in reaching the pool, tottered 
down to the brink only to find that the water had given 
place to hard, dry earth. A tattered blanket enveloping 
the skull shows that at the last moment he sought to 
save his eyes from the eager attacks of carrion crows. 

The crow is lord of the Never-Never land. He and 
the carrion-eating iguana keep fat in the fiercest drought. 
Whenever, enthroned on the limb of a dead tree and 
surveying his Cimmerian kingdom, he espies some worn- 
out trayeller staggering through the dust, he follows 
patiently, persistently, waiting for him to fall, from time 
to time uttering a croak ‘‘ mine, mine, mine”; a long- 
drawn, evil, gloating cry in which is epitomised all the 
horror and gloom of the land, a cry full of discourage- 
ment, a cry that makes the blood run cold and fills the 
heart with despair, a passionless mocking cry eloquent of 
loneliness and suffering and death. 














The Real Dugald Dalgetty 


JT is highly remarkable, although after all, only in 
| keeping with the adventurous spirit of the race, 

what hordes of fighting men have poured out ppon 
the Continent, and indeed the world at large, from this 
geographically inconsiderable portion of Europe, the 
British Isles. In all ages, and for nearly all causes, 
since Siward, Earl of Gloucester, led his Saxons, in the 
eleventh century, to Constantinople, to form part of the 
Varangian Guard of the Byzantine Emperors, until 
comparatively recent years, wherever fighting has been 
afoot, there the British soldier of fortune has usually 
been found, Jeading the native-born troops of his foreign 
master, or, jn many cases, organised bodies of his own 
countrymen. Modes conditions have greatly restricted 
the activities of the soldier of fortune, and, coupled 
with this, there has been the more potent circumstance 
that until the war in the Far East broke out, our own 
Army had enjoyed a virtual monopoly of the world’s 
military operations for nearly thirty years. The Foreign 
Enlistment Act notwithstanding, however, it is likely 
that a sufficiently desperate war would again tempt 
forth sons of the old adyenturer stock. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centurjes saw the 
heyday of the soldier of fortune, and considerjng the 
probable population of the British Isles during those 
centuries, it is something of a mystery where the droves 
of British adyenturers who went off to the foreign wars 
came from. Although there were always numbers of 
Englishmen serving abroad, it was naturally the poorer 
and more disturbed Scotland and Ireland ‘which 
furnished the bulk of these wandering brethren of the 
sword. Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden is said to have 
at one time had thirteen thousand British soldiers in his 
army, mainly Scots. Again, it has been asserted that 
between the years 1691 and 1745, more than four 
hundred and fifty thousand Irish soldiers died in the 
French service. Assuming these latter astonishing 
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figures to be correct, it is probable that large numbers 
were young Franco-Irishmen, or if of unmixed parentage, 
were yet born in France. The Spanish, Austrian, and 
Russian armies also held large numbers of Scots and 
Irish officers. 

The principal field of Scots military enterprise abroad, 
however, was found in the Thirty Years War, a 
struggle, in the fortunes of which the national religious 
sympathies were, naturally, intimately engaged. The 
author of “ Waverley” has immortalised the Scots 
soldier of this period in the person of Dugald Dalgetty, 
and, incidentally, furnished material for how many 
copyists? But just as the D’Artagnan of the great 
Dumas was founded on a real D’Artagnan, so also there 
was a real Dugald Dalgetty — Robert Monro, some 
time an officer in the Danish and Swedish services, 
and later, a general in the Civil War. Like the real 
D’Artagnan, Monro also left memoirs, but the con- 
nection between the authentic Monro of the memoirs 
and the formidable, but entertaining gentleman whom 
the young Earl of Monteith is made to encounter in the 
opening pages of the “‘Legend of Montrose,” is much 
closer than that between the D’Artagnan of the memoirs 
and the D’Artagnan of Dumas. 

Robert Monro, a cousin of Robert Monro of Fowlis, 
commonly known as the ‘‘ Black Baren,” learned the 
elements of soldiering in the Scottish Guard of 
Louis XIII. of France. He afterwards obtained a 
commission in Mackay’s Regiment, levied in Scotland 
in 1626, for service under the King of Denmark, and 
which later became part of the “Green,” or Scots 
Brigade in the Swedish Army. With the Mackay 
Regiment, Monro saw seven years’ campaigning, rising 
during that time from lieutenant to colonel. Three 
years afterwards, he published an account of his experi- 
ences under the following heading, which is a preface 
rather than a title: 


Monro his expedition with the worthy Scots Regiment, called 
MacKeye’s Regiment, levied in August 1626, by Sir Donald MacKeye 
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Lord Rees Colonel, for his Majesties service of Denmark, and reduced 
after the battle of Nerling, in September 1634, at Wormes, in the Palz: 
Discharged in several duties and observations of service, first, under the 
magnanimous King of Denmark, during his wars against the Empire ; 
afterwards under the invincible King of Sweden, during his Majesties’ 
life-time ; and since under the Director-General, the Rex-Chancellor 
Oxensterne, and his Generals: Collected and gathered together at spare 
hours, by Colonel Robert Monro, as First Lieutenant under the said 
Regiment, to the noble and worthy Captain Thomas MacKenzie of 
Kildon, brother to the noble Lord, the Lord Earl of Seaforth, for the 
use of all noble Cavaliers favouring the laudable profession of arms. 
To which is annexed the Abridgement of Exercise, and divers Practical 
Observations for the Younger Officer. Ending with the Soldier’s 
Meditations on going on Service. London, Printed by William Jones 
in Red-Crosse Streete. 1637. 


The approaches of the book are further defended, to 
use the military style which would probably have com- 
mended itself to the author, by a. dedication to the 
Elector Palatine : 

After seven yeares March in the warres of Germany with one 
Regiment, it being rent in the battell of Ner/in, at last I retired unto 


Britaine, to levie againe, for the further advancement of the good cause, 
and being at the Court of England, attending imployment etc. 


Following this are some Latin verses from the pen of a 
Dutch author in praise of the Colonel himself, and 
thereafter the work of the regiment is set out in tireless, 
and, it must be admitted, frequently tiresome detail. 
Each occurrence, of more or less importance, is put down 
separately as a ‘‘ Dutie,” and invariably followed up 
with an attendant “ Observation,” of the nature of what 
clergymen call the “practical application.”” There is 
little profit in following out the prolix descriptions of 
endless “ leaguers, storms, onslaughts, and outfalls,” but 
here and there amid the details, reflections, and 
military maxims, one comes upon quaint glimpses of 
life and character, and one notes also how thoroughly 
Scott extracted the essence of the book. In the early 
pages there is a bit of pure Dalgetty. ‘The Mackay men, 
observing that some English troops with whom they 
were joined under the Danish colours, were paid weekly, 
whereas they themselves were receiving only their 
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tations, became, as might be expected, very discon- 
tented. “Neverthelesse,”’ says Monro, eager for the good 
hame of his countrymen, 

I did nevet heare of our Nations mutinie, nor of their réfusall to 
fight, when they saw their enemies, though I have seene other nations 
call for Guilt, being going before their enemie to fight, a thing very 
disallowable in either Officer or Souldier, to prefer 4 little money to a 
world of credit. 

Captain Dalgetty’s experience of sentry-go, related it 
the second chapter of the “ Legend of Montrose,” was, 
as will be seen, taken bodily, and with but slight altera- 
tion, from Monro: 

. . . As also sometimes to stand six or seaven houres longer than 
ordinarie at the centrie posture ; as I was once made to stand in my 
younger yeares at the Louver gate in Paris, being then in the Kings 
Regiment of the Guards, passing my prenticeship, for sleeping in the 
morning, when I ought to have been at my exercise, for punishment I 
was made to stand from eleven before noone, to eight of the Clocke in 


the night Centry, Armed with Corslet, Head-piece, Bracelets, being 
Iton to the teeth, in a hot Summers day, till I was weary of my life. 


Dalgetty is made to describe himself as sentenced to 
eight hours of this punishment, which was an hour in 
his favour, and in a bitter frost, doubtless as uncomfort- 
able as, but much less exhausting, than the summer 
heat of Paris. But what a light either version sheds on 
the frightful severities of those by-gone days. Monro 
is supposed to have died in 1680, his French service took 
place before 1626, so that he can have been little more 
than a boy when he received such punishment for a 
minor offence. And yet he finishes, rather unexpectedly, 
with, “ which ever made me the more strict in punishing 
those under my Command.” 

Another passage in Monro’s book shows how the 
rivalry and dissensions which ever weakened a feudal 
army had not been wholly removed under the military 
system of the seventeenth century. Being left in com- 
mand of the regiment, in the absence of the lieutenant- 
colonel, while it was in garrison at Assens, in Denmark, 
Major Monro, as he then was, had a dispute with the 
major in charge of a portion of a cavalry regiment, 
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quartered in the same town, as to who should issue 
orders in the garrison, ‘‘which,” says Monro, rather 
naively, “did bring an emulation betwixt our Souldiers 
and the horsemen, so that in severall rancounters had 
in the Garrison, three or foure on each side were 
killed.” For three years the Mackay Regiment marched 
and fought round about the Baltic, drawing the pay 
(when they could) of Christian IV. of Denmark. Then, 
joining Gustavus, the Mackays wandered further afield, 
marching and fighting through Germany, halting, one 
time, in ‘* Berlein in the Marke of Brandenburg.” 

In due course, Colonel Monro came home, and his 
later exploits belong to the history of our own Civil 
War. In June 1639, he commanded a division in the 
force which repulsed Holland from before Kelso. A 
year later he was sent to Aberdeen with some eight 
hundred men. There, he is said.to have acted with 
severity, which seems likely. His troops were badly 
paid, but under his iron rule, in the main, orderly. One 
mutineer he killed with his own hand. 

When the Scots Estates lent the English Parliament 
troops for service in Ireland, Monro was appointed 
second in command under David Leslie. His Irish 
experiences, however, were by no means wholly fortunate. 
Advanced to a grade in which the statecraft of troublous 
times constantly trenched upon its more exclusively 
military activities, the plain, hard-hitting soldier of the 
German wars appears to have been rather at a disadvan- 
tage, and his Irish campaign culminated in five years’ 
imprisonment in the Tower. He afterwards, however, 
returned to Ireland, where he had acquired lands through 
his marriage with Lady Jean Alexander, daughter of the 
first Earl of Stirling, and widow of the second Viscount 
Montgomery of Ardes. Like Dalgetty, he appears to 
have rounded off his active career with an advantageous 
marriage. His last years were spent on the Montgomery 
estate, near Coomber, in the county Down, and he is 
supposed to have died about 1680. One can imagine 
him in these years, like Sir Dugald, “very old, very 
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deaf, and very full of interminable stories about the 
immortal Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion of the North, 
and the bulwark of the Protestant Faith.” 


Retrospective Review 


The Institucion of a gentleman. Anno Domini 
M.D.LV.4Imprinted at London in Flete-strete 
at the signe of the Princes armes, by Thomas 
Marshe. 


Tuose who in future times shall try to form for them- 
selves an idea of the English gentleman of the twentieth 
century will not find it in the etiquette books of to-day, 
any more than.in the denunciations of popular preachers. 
They may seek for it in fiction, and here and there may 
catch a glimpse of what they desire, but best of all is it 
to be sought in the actual deeds and words of men. And 
so these sixteenth-century books on the Prince, on the 
Courtier, and on the Gentleman, are at best but vague 
sketches of recognised ideals; they help us not by 
portraying a real person, but only by showing us what 
the writer fancied that his hero ought to be. But that 
the ideals were recognised is much, and when we have 
so little report of the actual words and deeds of any 
save the greatest of the time, we cannot afford to neglect 
the earliest presentment, vague though it be, of the 
English gentleman. 

A first attempt to treat a difficult and complex 
subject, the “‘ Institution of a Gentleman ”’ is very far 
from being complete. It has been eclipsed by the later 
and better works of Peacham and Brathwaite, and 
though it has not altogether escaped notice, having been 
reprinted in 1839 by George Soaper,’ it seems to be so 
little remembered at present, that it may fitly form the 
subject of a Retrospective Review. 


' From the later edition of 1568, See also Brydges’ “ Restituta,” 
i. 536. 
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The work is entirely anonymous and, so far as I am 
aware, no author’s name has been suggested. It is 
dedicated to Lord Filzwater (sic, for Fitzwalter), 1.¢., 
Thomas Radcliffe (1526-1583) who bore the title of 
Lord Fitzwalter from 1542 until the death of his father 
in 1557, when he succeeded him as the third Earl of 
Sussex. The author laments the decay of the old 
families—a complaint never more often heard than in 
the stirring times of the later sixteenth century—we are 
told that “almost the name of gentry is quenched, and 
handycraft men have obtained the titles of honour.” 
It is, however, confessed that this decay is in great part 
the fault of the older houses themselves; they have 
been negligent and allowed themselves to drift. 

Noble and gentle men must diligently labour to excell others in vertues, 
or els there wil rise comparison of worthynes: as why shoulde not Pan 
aswell as Apollo ? which thing hath ben the greatest cause of the ruine 
wherinto gentry is falne. For the negligence of him which sholde 
have ben worthy encoraged the unworthy to take up that which the 
other let fal. 

After the usual apologetic prologue to the reader, 
the author, with a laudable desire to begin at the 
beginning, opens his work with the somewhat terrifying 
words ‘‘’T’o treate of the creacion of manne.” Fortu- 
nately he is content tc refer us to the Bible for this, and 
passes at once to the question of who was the first 
gentleman. Was Adam? Perhaps not, for they say 
“When Adam delved and Eve span, who was then a 
gentelman?” Everything depends upon whether he 
acted as one or not, but indeed “to understand per- 
fitly how and after what demenour Adam behaved him 
self, or how he directed the order of his life, the 
witnesses, I thinck, in that behalf are farre to seke.” 
The question is left unsolved. The most that we can 
say is that if Adam’s behaviour was good and honest, 
then he was the first gentleman ; if otherwise, then that 

1 The dedication is repeated in the same words in the edition of 
1568, though at that time the dedicatee had succeeded to the earldom, 


a fact which suggests that the author had no hand in the re-publication 
of his work, 
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honour belongs to him in whom such virtues and gentle 
deeds first appeared. 

The author then discusses at some length the qualifica- 
tions of a gentleman, holding with Chaucer, whose 
“Wife of Bath” he quotes, that to find the worthy 
bearer of that honourable name; we must 

Loke who that is most vertuous alway, 
Privee and apert, and most entendeth ay 


To do the gentil dedes that he can, 
And tak him for the grettest gentil man. 


He quotes too from “an Italian writer called John 
Bocace, which writeth a booke in his langage, named 
in Frenche, le Decameron de Bocace,” a curiously round- 
about description, which shows how little Boccaccio 
can have been known at the time; and then turns 
aside to speak of the care with which the follies of 
youth should be restrained, and how great is the 
responsibility of parents in this respect. 

He speaks too of the honourable foundations of 
Cambridge, Oxford, and Paris, universities established 
with the pious intent of training youth to take a 
worthy part in the world of men. But, alas! the 
youth of the day care nothing but for “facions (as they 
call them).”” Thus they cry: 

What is a man if he know not how to weare hys apparell after the 
best facion? to kepe compani with gentilmen and to pley his .xx. 
nobles at cards or dice, at tables, at post, Cente, glek, or suche other 
games: for he that cannot thus dooe is called a lout or a miser, and 
one that knoweth no facions. But it becummeth a gentleman (say 
they) to be a Roister, which worde I doe not wel understand onles it 
signifie a ruffian, or how it differeth I cannot well tell: . . . For the 
poore serving man when he playeth the varlet he is called a Ruffian, or 
a Ruffynlye knave, but the gentleman when he useth the like corrupte 
qualities is called a Roister, by a more smoothe name, though in effecte 
their dedes be al one: for nedes must eche worde be cosyn to the dede, 
as a Pick axe (so called) because it picketh up stones, rotes, or suche 
like, a rake called a rake beecause it raketh together thynges spred and 
disparsed in sundrye places. (sig. B2-B3). 


To clench the argument he quotes, as he constantly 


1 Wife of Bath’s Tale, 257-260, D. 1113. I follow Dr. Skeat’s text 
as that of the “ Institucion” has some awkward misprints. 
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does throughout the book, from the classics, recalling 
how in the days of Sallust the true names of things 
were likewise lost, the giving away of other men’s goods 
was called liberality, and unshamefastness in naughty 
things high and gentle courage. 

Now, if a gentleman behave modestly, they call him 
“a Loute, a Clynchepope, or one that knoweth no 
facyons: yf a younge Gentleman use many vayne 
wordes, then they saye he can talke wel, and hathe a 
good witt”’; whereas, if he talks wisely, the roysterers 
say “the yong Fox preacheth, and that of a yong saint 
groweth an old devill.” One who studies is called, in 
mockery, “Penman,” though, as the author says, the 
“name is right honest, so that the person agree with 
his name.” 

We learn also that ‘‘a Londoner is called a Gowne- 
man (or after the Bolaine phrase), a Cutthrote.” A 
young roisterer is called a “novice,” but when he can 
fight like other good fellows “‘he is called by the name 
of honestye, a name so unfyte for that profession as 
Poules steple is to be put in a dagger sheathe.” 

There are three kinds of gentlemen, the Gentle 
Gentle, the Gentle Ungentle, and the Ungentle Gentle, 
and each kind is explained and discussed in a separate 
chapter. To the first class belong, as we should expect, 
those who both are gentle by birth, and gentle by their 
qualities, by learning, skill, and conduct. Antony and 
Alexander the Great, and many others of the old-time 
worthies, were Gentle Gentlemen. 

The Gentle Ungentle are those who have degenerated 
from their rank, who, born of gentle parents, are rois- 
terers, or worse, as Hortensius Corbio, grandson of the 
great orator, and the son of P. Clodius Pulcher, whose 
debauchery brought him to an early death. 

The Ungentle Gentle are those who by their exer- 
tions have risen to higher rank than that to which the 
were born. We have many of them in England, 
“wherby it should appeare that vertue florisheth emong 
us.” Men in mockery call them upstarts—“a terme 
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lately invented ”—but wrongly, for they are deserving 
of honour, not of reproach. Tullus Hostilius and 
Tarquinius Priscus, both the sons of lowly men, were 
among the Ungentle Gentle. 


But this alloweth nothyng the new sorte of menne which are run 
oute of theyr order, and from the sonnes of handycraft men have 
obteigned the name of gentlemea, the degree of Esquires,; and title of 
Knightes, nothing differing from thestimacion of right gentrie ... 
Theyr fathers wer contented to be called goodmen John or Thomas, 
and now they at every assise are clepid worshipful Esquiers, having in 
them a litle donghil forecaste to get landes, nether by their lerninge 
nor worthines achived, but purchasid by certeyn darke augmentacion 
practises, by menes wherof they be called gentilmen. (sig. Dz.) 


We recognise here the hatred of upstart gentry of 
which we hear so much in Elizabeth’s days, those whose 
father, as Nashe says, “scrapeth that from the tayle of 
the Plowe, which maketh all his after posteritie thinke 
scorne to looke on the plough.” These are not “ gentle” 
at all, though they mix with the gentry, just “ as Baiard 
the carte Jade might leape into the stable of Buce- 
phalus and thrust hys hed into the manger with that 
worthy courser.” 

We next pass to the duties of a gentleman, and to 
how he may in various capacities profit the common- 
wealth—as a lawyer—as a soldier or captain in the wars 
—as an ambassador—and as a simple country gentleman. 
To each of these a chapter is devoted, but with the 
last alone need we concern ourselves. The author takes 
a gloomy view of the standard of learning and intel- 
ligence of the country gentry, and says that their 
ignorance is so generally recognised as to have given 
rise to a proverb. People say, “He shooteth like a 
gentleman, faire and fur of,” and this applies not 
only to J 
shoting as with bow and arrowes, but it extendeth further and reacheth 
to greter matters, al to the dispraise of ignorant gentlemen. The like 
saying is we/shot, as who say neither wel spoken nor wel understande. 
(sig. Gz.) 

That there is such a proverb is to be deplored, and 
the author urges his readers to hasten by their diligence 
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in study to deprive the saying of its point. Here too 
we have, as usual, a complaint of the decay of 
hospitality. 

In the auncient time when curious building fed not the eyes of the 


way faring man, then mighte he be fed & have good repast at a gentle- 
mans place so called. 


Now all is changed ; hospitality is dead; but indeed 
men act unwisely in neglecting a thing so indispensable 
as this. They should remember how much is gained 
by a little timely entertainment and how 


drynk draweth the fleming to your frendship, good house keping the 
Englishman, & correction [i.e., correct manners] the peple of Fraunce. 


But though the gentleman must be learned, he must 
not be too curious in matters which do not concern 
him. He should not know too much of husbandry, of 
cloth-making, or of merchandise, for such ;knowledge 
“commeth of the devil procured by avarice, according 
to the saying of Chaucer : 


The Devil made a rive for to preache 
Or a Souter a Shipman or a Leche.” } 


The next chapter, which treats of “‘ Howe a Gentle- 
man shoulde differ from other sortes of men,” has less 
interest than its title seems to promise, for, as the 
author says, the subject is indeed that of the whole 
book, and there is nothing new to be said here. We 
may therefore pass on at once to those which follow, 
dealing with the recreations suitable for gentlemen. 
The author discusses superficially a variety of pastimes, 
but says little of interest about them. We learn, how- 
ever, that though gentlemen spend far too much of their 
time in hunting and hawking, they are so ignorant even 
of terms proper to those sports, that for du vent they 
say Hovent, and for Retrouve, Retrius. Of dice-play the 
author utterly disapproves, but archery is a i 5 and 
honourable pastime, and it is a pity that it is so 


1 See Cant. Tales. A. 3903-4. Inthe second line Dr. Skeat reads: 
“And of asouter. ..” 
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neglected. Ascham, who had skill to write of far deeper 
matters, has written an excellent book on the subject : 
The just commendacion of which man yf I shoulde passe over, me 


semeth it myght be called an offence, because lytle good can that mapne 
worke, whiche wil not prayse the labour of well workers, 


The chapter on ‘What sort of apparel is mete for 
gentlemen, and what ordre oughte to be observed 
therin,” is of more interest, but it is difficult to quote 
briefly from it. The whole has been given in Brydges’ 
“ Restituta,” so it must suffice to note that apparel 
must be clean and comely, but not too gorgeous, and 
that the Italians are the nation which set the best 
example in this respect. We, on the other hand, think 
little of spending {100 on one man’s dress. The attire 
of other nations is briefly characterised; the Frenchman 
follows the peacock in delighting in gay colours; the 
Spaniard excels in the great richness and cost of his 
clothing, and ‘“‘runneth into vanitie” thereby; the 
Dutchmen ‘“abounde in manye jagges, cuttes, and 
superfluous sloppes ” and are spoilers of much cloth, but 
such fashions as they have they keep to, and to this 
extent are worthy of praise. 

Then follows a chapter on “ Honor and Wor- 
shippe.” ‘The first wo is applied to dukes, earls, 
lords, and such like of high estate, the second to 
knights, esquires, and gentlemen. And this, as the 
author remarks, is curious, for we talk of ‘‘ worship- 
ping” God and of ‘honouring ” our parents. Surely 
the two words should be interchanged in ordinary 
speech. 

And now the aythor gives us his best advice 
towards the Institution of a Gentleman, namely 
““'To reade histories and to avoyde Idleness,” and as a 
specimen of the profitable matter to be found in history 
he proceeds to rehearse some brief examples, as well of 
good and godly princes as of evil and vicious rulers. 
What remains of the book is taken up with these 
examples—of pity—of justice—of gentleness, &c, &c., 
but the stories told are for the most part well known 
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and need no further reference. Let us pass at once to 
the conclusion, where the author tells us that neither 
riches nor great armies are so strong a defence to a 
kingdom as the loving hearts of subjects, and that 
neither wealth nor position are so good a safeguard 
for a private man as it is to have many and loving 
friends. First get friends, he tells us, and then love 
quietness. Lastly, ‘Trust the experience of the aged 
for they have lived long time; think not the fruict so 
ripe or wholsom which June bringeth forth, as that 
of August: though in dede it be of color pleasant 
and delicious of taste.” So shall we be children 
worthy of our parents, and so shall our children, 
brought up in the good ways which we ourselves have 
followed, be in their turn worthy of us. 


Correspondence 


New Facts About Fohn Dowland 


Mr. Ursan,—It is now three hundred and eight 
years since Richard Barnfield published his well-known 
sonnet, “In Praise of Musique and Poetrie”—which 
was republished in the “ Passionate Pilgrim” by Jaggard, 
in 1599—often attributed to Shakespeare. In this 
charming sonnet we read : 


Dowland to thee is dear; whose heayenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense. 


As Dowland was the “intrinsic friend” of Shakespeare, 
and, moreover, was the greatest lutenist in Europe in 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century, a short 
memoir of him may not be unwelcome to many readers, 
Up to the present, notwithstanding the patient research 
of Mr. Barclay Squire, the early years of Dowland have 
been involved in much obscurity, whilst even his birth- 
place has been a matter of conjecture, Some new 
facts, unearthed by the present writer, will not only serve 
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to supplement the admirable memoir of Dowland by 
Mr. Barclay Squire, in the new edition of Grove’s 
“ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” by Fuller Mait- 
land (1904), but will prove beyond doubt that Shake- 
speare’s friend was an Irishman, and spent some time in 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

We may dismiss at once Fuller’s second-hand story 
that John Dowland was “a native of Westminster,” a 
story that is only surpassed by the statement in Eitner’s 
“ Quellen Lexikon” to the effect that he was a son of 
John Johnson. As a matter of fact, John Dowland— 
the name is variously given as Doland—Douland— 
Dowlan and Doolan—came of a good Irish stock, the 
family name being Dubhlaing. His father, John Dowlan, 
lived in a cottage at Dalkey, co. Dublin,’ and died in 
1577. It has not been ascertained whether the lutenist’s 
father conformed to the Protestant religion, but certain 
it is that John Dowland was brought up a Protestant. 
He was born at Christmastide of the year 1562-3, and 
was brought over to England in 1578 or 1579. 

From Dowland’s letter to Sir Robert Cecil—printed in 
the fifth volume of the Salisbury Papers, issued by the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, it appears that he 
was a page in the train of Sir Henry Cobham, at Paris, 
from 1580 to 1583, and then returned to England. He 
married in 1584, and his eldest son, Robert, was born 
in 1586. 

Confirmation of Dowland’s Irish origin is afforded 
by the dedication of a song in his “ Pilgrim’s Solace ” 
“to my loving countryman, Mr. John Forster the 
Younger, merchant of Dublin, in Ireland.” This John 
Forster the Younger was a grand-nephew and heir to 
John Forster, Alderman of the city of Dublin, whose will 
is dated August 22, 1613, and was proved on October 5 
of the same year. Dowland’s “loving countryman” was 
of a wealthy Dublin family, whose name may be traced 


\ He was living there in 157€, and on June 1, 1577, the cottage was 
leased to Walter Ball of Dublin, alderman (Calendar of Christ Church 
Deeds). 
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all through the sixteenth century and previously, and he 
was Mayor of Dublin in 1594. His uncle Christopher 
was knighted.,1 

Whilst in Paris, in 1582, Dowland was induced to 
become a Catholic by “ one Morgan, sometime of Her 
Majesty’s Chapel,” as he says in his letter to Sir Robert 
Cecil, dated Nuremberg, November 10,1595. Sttangely 
enough, Mr, Barclay Squire, in his elucidations on this 
remarkable letter, says that Dowland probably made a 
mistake, confounding Morgan with Richard Morrice, a 
gentleman of the Chapei Royal, ‘‘ who fled beyond the 
seas” in 1582, and was at Rheims in that year.2 Mf. 
Squire says that “there is no record of the flight of any 
other member of the Chapel Royal,” and this against the 
very definite statement of Cardinal Allen to Father 
Agazzari in July 1582: ‘*Two notable musicians, 
married men, have escaped from the Queen’s Chapel, 
who are said to be going to Rome to exercise their art 
and gain a living by it; and by this the Queen is said 
to be incredibly displeased. . . . One is named Morrice, 
who easily excels all the musicians of this church and 
place, and he says that another is at Rouen on his way to 
us, @ colleague in the Queen’s Chapel, who ts far superior 
to him.” Mr. Squire surmises that probably Morrice’s 
companion was William Byrd. 

I am in a position to prove that Morgan, “ sometime 
of her Majesty’s Chapel,” did actually fly beyotid seas 
owing to his having been a Catholic. This fact is dis 
tinctly stated in a letter from the Lords of the Privy 
Council to Sir William More, dated June 14, 1591, 
wherein the latter is ordered to endeavour to arrest ‘‘ one 
Morgan sometymes of her Majesties Chappell, an obstinate 


1 The elder John Forster’s brother, Thomas, had a son, Richard, who 
received 4 State Pardon on March to, 1547-8 (Fiants of Edward VI). 
Richard, who in 1547 was living at Santry, had two sons, John and 
Thomas (Prerogative Will of John Forster in the Record Office). This 
(ca called John Forster the Younger, was Dowland’s friend. In 1593 

é¢ was living in Trinity Lane 4s 4 tenant of Christ Church Cathedral 
(Rental of Ch. Ch. 1592-3). 
2 Musical Times for February 1897. 
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and seditious Papist . . . who is now thought to be in 
Sutton, either in or about Sir Henry Weston’s house” 
(Molyneux MSS.). 

Dowland studied at Christ Church, Oxford, and was 
admitted Mus. Bac. on July 5, 1588, and, in 1594, he 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the position of one of 
her Majesty’s musicians, vacant by the death of John 
Johnson—his want of success being attributed, as he 
himself says, to the fact of his being a Catholic. In the 
winter of 1594 he again went “‘ beyond seas,” with the 
intention of studying under Luca Marenzio, and, in the 
Salisbury Papers (vol. v. p. 269), there is a letter from 
Father Scudamore to Nicholas FitzHerbert, at Rome, 
dated “Florence, July 7, 1595,” recommending “ Mr. 
- Douland whose exquisiteness upon the lute and cunning 
in music will have come to his ears long ago.” 

It is probable that Dowland—who again ‘verted in 
1595—returned to England in the early spring of the 
year 1596, and his “ First Booke of Songes or Ayres” 
was published by Peter Short, at the sign of the Star, on 
Bread Street Hill, London, in 1597. He must have 
been in England in 1596, for in that year a pirated 
edition of some of his lute compositions was printed by 
William Barley, of Gracechurch Street. 

Mr. Barclay Squire, following previous authorities, says 
that “sometime before 1597” Dowland received the 
Mus. Bac. of Cambridge, but he is careful to add that 
“there is no record of the degree at the latter University.” 
From a close study of recent documents it is more than 
probable that Dowland received the ad eundem not at 
Cambridge but at Trinity College, Dublin. It is very 
evident that Sir Robert Cecil looked with favour on 
Dowland, who with much protestation had foresworn the 
ancient faith, and so we are not surprised to find that the 
great lutenist was recommended by Cecil to Walter 
Travers, Provost of Trinity College, Dublin—Cecil’s 
own tutor. Moreover, Burghley was Chancellor of 
Dublin University from its foundation, in 1592, until 
his death, on August 4, 1598. 
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In the “ Particular Book of Trinity College,” so ably 
edited by my friend Professor. Mahaffy, there are two 
entries for the year 1597 in which reference is made to 
John Dowland. Though this magnificent volume has now 
been three years before the public, its treasures have not 
been sufficiently explored. One of these entries refers to 
the commons of “Sr. Dowland,” whilst the other is a bill 
for the sizings of Dowland and Smith. The latter bill is 
for seven shillings, whilst the former—Dowland’s commons 
for nine weeks—is for sixteen shillings and three half- 
pence. Almost unnecessary to add that the prefix “ Sir” 
was applied to all university graduates. 

In the early summer of 1597 Dowland returned to 
England, and, in the following year, he wrote some verses 
in praise of Giles Farnaby’s “‘Canzonets.” At length, 
on November 11, 1598, he was given the post of lutenist 
to the King of Denmark (Christian IV.), at a salary of 
five hundred thalers a year—living at Elsinore, whence 
he issued his “Second Booke of Songes or Ayres.” 
This valuable position he held till the winter of 
1605-6. 

= 1601, Dowland came to England for a holiday, and 
also to purchase musical instruments, It is very likely 
that he furnished his friend Shakespeare with many of 
those touches of local colour regarding Denmark to be 
found in Hamlet. Certain it is that Hamlet was then 
occupying Shakespeare’s attention, and was produced in 
the following year. 

For further particulars of Dowland’s career from 1601 to 
1625, the reader is referred to Mr. Barclay Squire’s article. 
It is here sufficient to add that he died in London on 
January 26, 1626. 
Ws. H. Grattan FLoop. 


The Milkmaid Cup 


Mr. Ursan,—Readers of the articles on Leather Drink- 
ing Vessels which have recently appeared in the Gentleman's 
Mag azine may be interested in the accompanying drawings 
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of a curious cup in the possession of the Vintners’ 
Company, which shows the quairit devices adopted for 
drinking vessels at a somewhat later date than that to 
which the articles refer. It is known as the “ Milkmaid 


Cup” and, although no plate-mark can be traced, doubt- 
less belongs to the seventeenth century. 

The vessel consists of a smill wine cup, silver-gilt, in 
the form of a woman, whose petticoat forms the cup ; 
she wears an apron with an enriched border, and an under- 
skirt, which is pounced over to represent embroidery ; 
also an outer robe; open in front, thrown back, and 
fastened behind with a clasp ; a tight-laced bodice, tight- 
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fitting sleeves with deep ruffs, and her hair dressed in the 
style of the period. 

The woman holds above her head a small vessel in 
form of a pail, on the underside of which is a Tudor 
rose ; this pail is hung on a pivot let into the scrolls from 
the hands of the figure. 

The whole forms a double cup, and is a trick, for, on 
the figure being inverted, both the cups are filled with 
wine, and care must be taken, when a person is drinking 
off the contents of the larger vessel, not to spill any 
wine from the smaller one. 

Every new member, on his admission to the Vintners’ 
Company, is expected to prove his skill by drinking from 


this cup successfully. 
Rec. H. Cocks, 


Mrs. MaclIver’s Pastry School 


Mr. Ursan,—Glancing through a forgotten bundle of 
family letters relating to the introduction into society 
of Miss Peggie Young, of Castleyards (who was sent to 
her kinsfolk in Edinburgh, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, for ‘“ Educational Advantages ’’ that 
she could not obtain in her native Orkney), I jotted down 
a few notes that may interest your readers. 

On “ Miss Peggie’s ” arrival in Edinburgh, the relative 
to whose care she was entrusted writes at once to her 
father on the subject of her “ finishing” : ‘* We have not 
yet determined where to lodge her, but will agree on a 
proper house next week, when she will be put to the 
Writing, Dancing and Singing Schools.” 

Miss Peggie seems to have enjoyed herself, to judge by 
the letters ; and the dancing lessons must have proved 
useful, as we are told : “She is often getting tickets for 
the Play and Assembly from Sir Wm. Baird, her cusine, 
insomuch that I have never given her one to either.” 

The sewing lessons also bore fruit because “‘ John, her 
cusine, is extremely fond of her, in his surly way, and has 
made her the present of a genteel Cloath for a gown and 
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Petty coat, and now she is finishing a pair of ruffles to be 

iven to him in return.” Later on we find that the 
Writing School is no longer included in the Educational 
Scheme, for Miss Peggie now goes to ‘the Singing, 
Pastrie and Sewing Schools which is all the Schools my 
wife thinks she need attend.” 

What was the Pastry School? It appears to have been 
the forerunner of the Schools of Cookery and Domestic 
Economy of which we hear so much in our own time. 
It was evidently a noted concern, and lasted long after 
Miss Peggie’s day. It was, later at least, in the hands of 
a Mrs. Maclver, and in the first Edinburgh Directory, 
1773-4, ‘‘ Mrs. Maclver, Pastry School, Peebles Wynd,” 
may be found entered in the list headed ‘‘ Different 
Employments.” 

Mrs. Maclver had a long and prosperous career, for in 
1784 she brought out a fourth edition of her cookery 
book : ‘“‘ Cookery and Pastry, as taught and practised by 
Mrs. Maclver, teacher of these arts in Edinburgh.” So 
one is able to see what Miss Peggie Young learned at the 
Pastry School, as the book descended to me from her 
relatives. 

The ‘“ Advertisement,” dated 1783, reads rather 
quaintly : 


The Author’s situation in Life hath led her to be much conversant 
in Cookery and Pastry. . . . Some years ago she opened a school in 
this City for instructing young Ladies in this necessary branch of female 
education , . . and many of her scholars and others, having repeatedly 
solicited her to make her receipts public; these solicitations, joined to a 
hearty desire of doing everything that it was thought could be useful 
in the way of her business, have at length determined her to this 
publication, 


Mrs. Maclver’s “ receipts,” as she calls them, are so 
varied that it would be well nigh impossible to do them 
justice in this short letter : so, passing over the ordinary 
roasting, boiling, fricasseeing, and “ ragooing,” we may 
pick out some of the more old-fashioned and uncommon. 

Some are peculiarly Scotch, such as ‘‘ To make Parton 
Pies ” or “Scots Collops” or “ A good Scots Haggies,” 
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There is a pleasing vagueness about some of her 
“ receipts ” recalling Mark Twain’s celebrated “ Recipe 
for an Ash Cake,” which begins: “Take a lot of water 
and add to it a lot of coarse Indian meal and about a 
quarter of a lot of salt.” In Mrs, Maclver’s instructions 
how “to have a dish of Kidney Beans in winter” she 
tell us to 

Gather the kidney-beans while they are young: strew a good deal 
of salt in the bottom of a can; then lay in some beans and strew in some 
more salt, and so continue till the can is full, 

Mrs. Maclver had more than a touch of Scotch 
economy, for we are taught how to make Pease soup 
“pass in summer for Green pease soup ” * and how to 
“Dress parsnips to eat like skirrets,” and “ To make a 
Tame Duck pass for a Wild one,” and a “ Mock Venison 
Pasty.” One could almost believe that Mrs. Pullens— 
née Flora Macfuss—must have been taught in “the 
Pastry School,” for readers of ‘* Marriage” will recollect 
that Mrs. Pullens flattered herself on the art “ of making 
things pass for what they were not. Thus she gave pork 
for lamb—common fowls for turkey poults—currant 
wine for champagne—whiskey with peach-leaves for 
noyau.” Then we can make a Tansy pudding or cake, 
Fairy butter,” a Caparata, a Rush Curd or an “ Aumu- 
lette” if our fancy leads us that way, or we may essay to 
‘*‘ Dress a Sea-cat”” or to obey the mysterious instruction 
“To Turtle a Calf’s head.” 

We come upon how ‘‘ To dress a Dish of Mutton 
with Paper in place of Coals, which is thought to eat 
sweeter than when done on the common Fire.” The 
back ribs of mutton are to be cut down in “stakes,” and 
after the proper vegetables have been sliced and mixed 
the steaks are to be laid in a row “in the bottom of a 
necromancer ” (it is considerately mentioned in a footnote 
that a necromancer is “a flat white-iron pan, with two 
handles and a lid that checks in very close”’) : 

Then a row of bread and roots, and so continue untill it is full: 


tie the necromancer by the handles between two chairs: have a tea- 
kettle of boiling water: fill up the pan with it and put the lid on ciose : 
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have ready some waste-paper ready stripped through your hand: light 
one piece after another and hold it below the bottom of the pan, 
moving the lighted paper backwards and forwards and it will be ready 
in less than quarter of an hour. Send it to table in the necromancer 
with a plate below it. 


One would like to know how many cooks set themselves 
on fire while trying to follow the instructions. 

Eggs play an important part in Mrs. Maclver’s book. 
She has many ways of using them. “To potch eggs 
with sorrel” is one that might be recommended when 
one hears the inevitable wail of the housekeeper for “a 
new dish,” but we do not like the idea of “ Eggs and 
onions, commonly called the Onion Dish.” An “ Egg 
cheese” sounds well, though. 

The amount of work a cook had in those days must 
have been enormous, Weeks must have been passed in 
making wines and vinegars, in pickling, drying, and pre- 
serving ; in ‘ Mangoing cucumbers” and a thousand 
and one other ways of laying up stores for the winter. 

Mrs. Maclver was so certain of the excellence of her 
manner of keeping green gooseberries (again recalling 
Mrs. Pullens, who delighted to “surprise a whole com- 
pany with gooseberry tarts made of gooseberries of the 
preceding year”) that at the end of her recipe she adds : 
‘You may send them to the Indies if you please.” 

She not only knew how to cook for those in health, 
but she gives the way to make a ‘Jelly for a Con- 
sumption.” 

Take a pound of hartshorn shavings, nine ounces of eringo root, 
three ounces of isinglass, a chopin of bruised snails, the shells taken off 
and cleaned : take two yipers or four ounces of the powder of them: 
put all these ingredients in two Scots pints of water, strain it through 
a searce: when it is cold put it into a pan with a mutchkin of Rhenish 
wine, half a pound of sugar-candy, the juice of two Seville oranges, and 
the whites of three or four eggs well beat: boil them all together for 


three or four minutes and put it into small pots, The patient may 
take two tea-cupfuls of it in a day. 


Towards the end of the book there are many directions 
for the making of Syrups, etc. Syrups of Violets, Pale 
Roses, ‘‘ Maidenhare,” ‘Turnips, Nettles, and *‘ Clove 
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Jully-flowers ” all appear. To finish then let us make a 
“ Conserve of Roses,” 

Take the buds of the true Scarlet Roses: clip off all the red part, 
To each pound of roses beat and sift two pounds of fine sugar: pound 
the roses very well in a marble mortar: then stir in the sugar by 
degrees and continue pounding until all the sugar is thoroughly incor- 
porated with the roses. If you think it too thin add more sugar, until 
they will receive no more. 

Having thus glanced through the old book and chosen 
out some of its most uncommon features, it is pleasant to 
let this note end in the old-world savour of rose-leaves. 


Maria S. STEevartT. 


The Will of a Fourteenth-Century Rector, 
Frodesley, Salop 


Mr. Ursan,—Once when staying with my son, the 
present Rector of Frodesley, Salop, a pleasant village 
lying under the grand hills Lawley and Caer Caradoc, 
and seven miles away from the charming Church Stretton, 
I explored the muniment chest, and found therein the 
Will of a bygone Rector which, not being easily deci- 
pherable, I was glad to find had been copied by some one. 
This old priest’s name was Robert de Longdon, and his 
Will runs as follows : ‘In dei nomine Amen Ego Robertus 
de Longdon condo meum testamentum in hoc modo 
coram fratro meo et Capellanus Edwardo Clerico im- 
primus lego animam meam deo omnipotente et corpus 
meum ad sepelandum in ecclesia coram cruce St. Andree 
de Condover. Item lego in cera quatuor libras, Item 
lego dimidiam marcam in oblationibus xld. in eccle- 
sia et idem in ecclesia de Condover Item lego Elene 
sorori mea trygynta solidos. Item lego Rogero meo 
Fratre meo meas acras et calcaria Item lego Iohanni 
filio fratris mei unam marcam, Anno domini milesimo 
tricentesima Sexagesimo primo.” ? 


1 It need hardly be said that no attempt has been made to correct 
the curious Latinity of this will. 
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One would like to know something of the life of this 
good old priest who lived in the days of Edward III.’s 
French wars, and when English Church Architecture 
was in the full glory of its decorated period, and to be 
informed about his brother Roger and his sister Ellen, in 
what condition of life they were. The fine church of 
Condover still remains, the ancient church in which he 
ministered at Frodesley, alas, has long disappeared, and 
the structure which occupies its place leaves much to be 
desired in the way of the architecture, being built in the 
tasteless early years of the nineteenth century when a love 
of Gothic did not exist. Anew aisle was, however, added 
not so many years ago in renovated Gothic. The village 
is picturesque, no doubt strangely transformed from the 
hamlet which his feet knew. The lights and shadows 
still flit across the grand old hills on which his eyes often 
rested, and about a mile and a quarter over the fields, is the 
beautiful early English church of Acton Burnell, which, no 
doubt, he knew so well, and the ruined castle of the Bur- 
nells in which, and in the barn whose end gables alone re- 
main, a Parliament of Edward I. was held. On his way 
thither the stately Wrekin would meet his eye, as it does the 
wayfarer’s of to-day, but Robert de Longdon and his 
family and his interests in life, have passed away as a 
mist from the Severn vale. It is interesting to note that 
the newer mansion of the Smythes at Acton Burnell, 
close to the castle (which by the way might have been 
kept, for its walls and towers remain), was the birthplace 
and home of the admirable lady really married to George 
IV., Mrs. Fitzherbert. The lady, who loved him and 
whom he loved, and who probably, if the marriage had 
been fully recognised, might have made him a better 
man, would herself have proved a worthy as well as a 
beautiful Queen of England. 

In the same chest, with the copy of the old rector’s 
will, is an extract from Doomsday Book referring to 
Frodesley. 


J. J. Britton. 
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The East Gate of Bermondsey Abbey 


Mr. Ursan,—The fact that the wall of the house in 
Grange Walk, Bermondsey, in which two of the hinge 
hooks of the East Gate of the now vanished Abbey are 
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still iz situ, visible and perfect, has recently been renovated, 
should be noted. There is also a small portion of the 
third hinge hook. The wall of this house is partly of 
stone and once formed a portion of the East Gate. All 
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that is stone has now been hidden by new cement and the 
remainder has been rebuilt with yellow brick. The sketch 
shows the appearance of the house and the neighbouring 
houses just prior to these alterations. 

Until a few years ago another house stood beyond 
where now the fence is seen, but this was removed when 
the adjoining street was widened. At the present time 
the scaffolding and hoarding in front of the gateway wall 
have not yet been removed as the work is still in 
progress, Of the other side of the gate arch there are no 


traces, 
C. R. B. B. 


The Bombay Bobbery Hunt Chair 


Mr. Ursan,—This chair is a relic of the original and 
now long defunct Bombay Bobbery Hunt. It is 
believed that no other of the set is to be found in 
England, though possibly in some out-of-the-way corner 
of a bazaar in India one or two might be unearthed. In 
a rather rare book, entitled “Qui Hi in Hindustan,” 
illustrated in colour by Rowlandson, there is an account 
of the Bobbery Club; and the chairs used by the 
members as shown in one illustration closely resemble 
the one here represented. Every member of the Hunt 
owned his own chair, which was kept at the club-house 
and could be removed on resignation, as this one was, 
The owner of this particular chair had it in use in 1846, 
and left India finally very shortly after the Mutiny. On 
his death, now many years ago, it became the property of 
his widow and is so still. Asa piece of furniture it is 
well made, and of a wood somewhat resembling 
mahogany. The carving is in low relief and the native 
dog not badly executed for native work done under 
European influence. The seat has the original cane 
work. ‘‘Bobbery ” packs were and are composed of all 
sorts and kinds of dogs, pariah and otherwise. They 
were used then as now to hunt jackals and very good 
sport was obtained. But as a Hunt Club the convivial 
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side was by no means neglected if Rowlandson’s illustra- 
are to be credited. If the style of conviviality depicted 





in the book obtained to as late a date as the middle of 
the last century, the dinners and the subsequent 
proceedings must have been of a particularly “ festive ” 
order. 

Raymonp Newsurcu. 


The Laying Waste of Pleasant Places 


Mr. Ursan,—Having just read the interesting article 
on “The Laying Waste of Pleasant Places,” I agree 
absolutely with the writer, and could give, from my own 
country, an example of “ building in the slums,”—our 
Rothschild foundation which is just erecting a workmeén’s 
barrack on the site of the ‘“‘ Marché Popincourt,” which 
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was expected to be left as a park by the municipality of 
that crowded district of Paris. 
Grorces Benoit-Léivy. 


Director, French Garden City Association. 
Paris, August 1906. 


Review 


“ Memoriats oF Otp Somerset.” Edited by F. J. 
SneLt. With many illustrations (Bemrose and Sons, 


Limited, 15s. net.) 


We are sorry that the proof-sheets of this handsome and 
entertaining volume were not read more carefully. Open- 
ing it at random, we chanced on “Coryate and his 
Crudities,” pp. 192-8. The statement that Coryate 
‘died in 1606” is evidently a printer’s venial error, but 
we lifted our eyes in amazement when we read in the 
footnote on p. 196: ‘‘It is perhaps a memorable instance 
of the vanity of ‘fame’ that Anthony-a-Wood, in 1746, 
visiting Odcombe, was told,” &c. For this absurd ana- 
chronism the printer cannot be held responsible, and we 
must mournfully conclude that the writer—Rev. L. T. 
Rendell—is not aware that the author of Athene Oxonienses 
died in 1695. The vanity of fame, indeed, when 
Anthony-a-Wood—who deserved so well of scholars—is 
so dimly remembered! Mr. Rendell has a genius for 
miscalculation. ‘‘ Coryate,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ was only about 
forty-six when he died”; but he was born in 1577 and 
died in December 1617. ‘The article on Admiral Blake 
is also by Mr. Rendell, who allows the printer to inform 
us that one portrait of Blake is “dated 1552” (p. 203). 
In the opening chapter the Editor gives us an interesting 
general disuisition on “ Historic Somerset,” and to this 
succeed able papers on the “ Mendip Caves” by Mr. W. 
Tyte, “The Glastonbury Lake Village,” by Mr. H. St. 
George Gray, and “British and Roman Bath,” by 
Mr. Tyte. The account of the sham-antique ‘“ Old 
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Mother Shipton’s Tomb ” hardly deserves the space that 
it occupies ; all the necessary information could have been 
packed into a very few lines. On the other hand Canon 
Scott Holmes’ essay on ‘‘ Glastonbury Abbey,” and Canon 
Church’s on “ Wells Cathedral,” admirable so far as they 
go, might with advantage have been fuller. Mr. Alex. 
Gordon treats learnedly of ‘ Ancient Stone Crosses” 
in a well-illustrated article; Rev. Charles W. Whistler 
writes of ‘‘King Alfred and the Danes,” a subject with 
which he is well qualified to deal; and Rev. D. P. Alford 
discourses pleasantly of ‘Taunton and its Castle.” 
Mr. George Clinch contributes a paper on Somersetshire 
“‘Church Towers” ; Rev. L. T. Rendell gives an account 
of Dorothy Wadham, the foundress of Wadham College, 
whose ‘‘ Letters (1609-18) ” were published by Rev. R. B. 
Gardiner (1904) ; and Rev. Charles Powell is enthusiastic 
(who can fail to be?) over the exploits of ‘ William 
Dampier, Navigator and Buccaneer.” In “A Family of 
Politicians ’’ the Editor gives some interesting particulars 
about George Speke (of White Lackington, near Ilminster) 
and his sons. A younger son Charles was hanged by 
Judge Jeffries in the market-place of Ilminster, his sole 
offence being that he had shaken hands with the Duke of 
Monmouth. The Mayor of Taunton pleaded hard for 
him, but Jeffries was inexorable. ‘‘ His family owe me a 
life; he shall die for his name sake.” Another son Hugh 
was kept in the King’s Bench prison for four years (and 
heavily fined) by James II., and on his release rendered 
important services to William III. As something had to be 
said about Beau Nash and about the New Bath Guide, Mr. 
Tyte—in “The Follies of Bath”—chats engagingly on 
these well-worn subjects. Not the least interesting paper 
is by Rev. D. P. Alford on “ Samuel Daniel and the Lake 
Poets.” The sojourn of Coleridge and Wordsworth by 
the Quantock Hills in 1797-8 was indeed “ the one truly 
memorable event for poetry in Somerset.” It remains to 
add that the book is well indexed and that the illustrations 
are excellent. 














Sylvanus Urban’s Notebook 


TEELE gallantly described woman as a “ beautiful, 
S romantick Animal,” a description that Sylvanus 
Urban has always greatly admired. But on this 
tropical evening, when all the windows are thrown 
wide, the ceaseless chatter from the beautiful romantick 
animals (gathered below stairs in the kitchen) has fretted 
Sylvanus’ nerves and driven serious thoughts out of his 
head. What on earth can they find to talk about? ’Tis 
useless to try to write while the cackle continues; so 
Sylvanus will take down Euripides from the shelf. A 
woman-hater was Euripides, and it will give malicious 
pleasure to skim his pages. 


Young Hippolytus’ attitude towards women was dis- 
tinctly uncompromising ; he hated them all 


(ueoay S'otror’ éurAncOncopa 
yuvaikas, ob3 ef gnol rls p'dei Aéyerv) : 


and a bitter penalty the offended Aphrodite exacted. 
The tradition runs that Euripides (like Socrates) had the 
ill-luck to marry a shrew, and consoled himself by 
inveighing intemperately against womankind. But Syl- 
vanus Urban cannot see that women have any just cause 
of complaint against ‘‘sad Electra’s poet,” who has treated 
them tenderly and handsomely (though it must be granted 
that he girds at them occasionally). In bygone years, 
when Sylvanus was more hot-headed than he is to-day, 
Mr. Swinburne’s abuse of Euripides touched him to the 
quick, Why should the author of ‘ Erectheus ” belittle 
Euripides? It is from Euripides that we are taught (or 
used to be taught) our first elements of Greek ; and, 
while memory holds its seat, recollections of ‘ Alcestis” 
and ‘‘ Medea” will be the last to be effaced. 


In the Times of August 30 there was an excellent 
article on the Wild Birds Protection Act, Sylvanus 
Urban need hardly say that the movement for the pro- 
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tection of wild birds has his cordial sympathy, but there 
is one thing that puzzles him. Every now and then one 
hears that a few specimens of some rare. or beautiful bird 
have arrived in England and have at once been shot. Now 
who are the people who shoot them? They must be 
naturalists or bird lovers—of a sort—or how should they 
know these rare birds when they see them; and if they 
are naturalists, why do they shoot them? They surely 
cannot sell them, and one would think they would hardly 
care to stuff them and exhibit them to their naturalist 
friends. It seems to Sylvanus that a very little exertion 
on the part of the county natural history societies would 
soon put a stop to this senseless killing. A few enthu- 
siastic “ protectors” in any society could soon make it 
very uncomfortable for a member who was known to 
indulge in such evil practices. 


Sir Thomas Hoby’s translation of Castiglione’s 
“Courtier” is a book of which one can never tire. 
Sylvanus Urban took it up last night, and opening it at 
hazard—it had been open at the same page many a time 
before—chanced on that unforgettable comparison of the 
arts of the sculptor and the painter. He read how the 
sculptor cannot show “ the colour of yellow hair, nor the 
glistering of armour, nor a dark night, nor a sea tempest, 
nor those twinklings and sparkles, nor the burning of a 
city, nor the rising of the morning in the colour of roses 
with those beams of purple and gold.” And it seemed to 
him that never, even in the most splendid pageantry of 
Elizabethan verse, had he found quite that joy in light 
and colour. Is it, he wonders, all a question of sunshine ? 
We look back on the old days when the colliers still 
came from Croydon, and when, for an outing, one took 
one’s girl to the farms at Islington to eat “‘a mess of 
cream,” as a time of bright sunshine, clear air, and brilliant 
colours. But perhaps all this is a delusion, and skies for 
three-fourths of the year were grey as they are now. So 
that when, for a few days in summer, an undimmed sun 
shone in a cloudless sky—as week after week it shone for 
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Castiglione—men had not learnt to take any pleasure at 
allin the splendour of it, but—as they do now—grumbled 
and stayed indoors. 


The annual Statements of Committees make for the 
most part desperately dull reading, but the Report from 
the group of Public Libraries in the City of Westminster 
is a notable exception. Not that Sylvanus Urban can 
profess any deep interest in the carefully arranged columns 
of figures that tell with tabulated exactitude the number 
of volumes borrowed, withdrawn, transferred or lost 
since March 31, 1905, in all or any of the five libraries. 
But he has found food for reflection between pages 18 and 
23, which set down the occupations of borrowers enrolled 
between April 1, 1905, and March 31,1906. Trulya 
bewildering list! Milk-carriers, call-boys, charwomen, 
office-boys, window-cleaners, hawkers, omnibus-drivers, 
farriers, and bricklayers are to be found cheek by jowl 
with such pre-eminently respectable persons as barristers, 
army officers, clergymen, Justices of the Peace, and 
Members of Parliament; a happy family of which the 
Committee may well feel proud, proving, as it does, how 
widely their work has been appreciated. The largest 
class of borrowers come under the heading of clerks ; 
scholars, civil servants, domestic servants, dressmakers, 
and assistants following in a graduating scale. Mechanics 
are not, it would seem, great readers, as they only total 
six, while five pupil-teachers and sixteen governesses lead 
one to suspect that school-manuals do not promote an 
appetite for literature. 


Two Sisters of Mercy (ladies not commonly supposed 
to read more than their daily offices) are shown to have 
been borrowers from the Buckingham Palace Road 
Library. Not a hundred miles from the library stands 
an old grey-stone house with heavy iron gates, a house 
that has surely seen better days. So thick are the walls 
that when the threshold is crossed, the stillness is as pro- 
found as though the house stood in the heart of the 
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country. The stotie floors and stone stairways, the odd 
tufris and unexpected landings, all belong to the past, as 
does the quiet old walled-in garden at the back. Here a 
little Religious Mission has found a home, and doubtless 
the book-borrowers were one or other of the black-robed 
white-capped Sisters who in rare moments of leisute pace 
this silent garden. 


A low writer was Tom Brown, “ of facetious memory,” 
and his repeated attacks on honest Tom Durfey were—it 
mitist be allowed—in the worst possible task. 

Thou cur, half Frencd, half English breed, 
Thou mongrel of Parnassus ! 
There’s a genteel style of address! And the venomous 
way in which Brown assailed Sir Richard Blackmore 
(that “ insipid scoundrel,” as Swift politely dubbed him) 
was distinctly to be deprecated. Yet, in a green 


_pleasaunce by a tinkling fountain, Sylvanus Urban is 


fleeting the time pleasantly in the company of this ribald 
humourist. The fourth volume lies open at “ Laconics; 
or, New Maxims of State and Conversation.” Here is 
one of them—‘“‘ For a king to engage his people in war, 
to carry off every little ill-humour of State, is like a 
physician’s ordering his patient a flux for every pimple ” ; 
and, here another“ There’s nothing like bearing an 
injuty, Of a jest, heroically. The town may da—da—damn 
me for a poet, says Choerilus, but they si—si—sing my 
songs for all that.” Even the clergy did not escape 
Brown’s censorious observation: ‘ How unnatural a 
sight it is to see a parson, with a florid countenance and a 
double chin, preach up abstinence in Lent!” Good 
feeling and good sense are shown in the remark“ To 
treat a poor wretch with a bottle of Burgundy, or fill his 
snuff-box, is like giving a pair of lace ruffles to a man 
that has never a shirt on his back. Put something into 
his pocket.”’ 


Sylvanus Urban had fondly hoped that he would never 
again hear the detestable word “ Spelling-reform ” ; and 
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now the insipid subject is being agitated in every news- 
paper. These tiresome reformers seem not to know that 
words are read, not letter by letter, but by the effect of 
the whole upon the eye, and that a pronunciation—right 
or wrong—once learnt, the spelling ceases to influence it 
in the least. All this talk about the difficulty of learning 
to read a new spelling is nonsense, for Sylvanus cannot 
remember the time when the spelling—or the print—of 
Elizabeth’s days could make for him an old play any less 
amusing, or check in the very least his pleasure in a new- 
found song. President Roosevelt’s reforms will go the 
way of Sir Thomas Smith’s, of Bullokar’s, and of John 
Hart’s, that ‘‘ Maister Chester ” of whom Bullokar talks. 
They had a better chance than President Roosevelt, for 
spelling was far less fixed when they strove for like 
reforms more than three hundred years ago. But who 
followed them, or who in later times followed Ritson in 
spelling “ writeers’” with two ee’s, or imitated the modesty 
of William Herbert who wrote the personal pronoun 
with a little i? Sylvanus thinks that in this, as in another 
matter, ‘‘ Custome that is before all Law, Nature that is 
above all Arte” will prevail, and that though a change 
will take place, as it is taking place now—for many of 
the famous three hundred spellin,3 are and have been for 
years in daily use—it will not come one day the earlier 
or the later for all that councils may devise or presidents 
decree. 


In The Friends’ Quarterly Examiner Mr. John Henry 
Quinn has recently printed the MS. autobiography of an 
eighteenth-century Quaker, Edmund Howard, who was 
born in February 1709-10 and jotted down his remini- 
scences in 1785. At fourteen the boy was sent apprentice 
to a gardener at Chelsea; and when he was out of his 
apprenticeship he came under the notice of Sir Hans 
Sloane, who was then acquiring Beaufort House, built by 
Sir Thomas More in 1520. This famous house had 
fallen into disrepair and had not been inhabited for some 
years. Sir Hans Sloane put Howard into it as caretaker, 
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but the young fellow was not greatly pleased with the 
appointment. In fact, he is full of complaints against his 
illustrious master. 

He furnished me, like the prophet Elijah, with a table, stool, and 
candlestick, also a bed; besides which I had very little, and sent me 
(only) into this old and desolate place to live and lodge alone in such a 
frightful place, surrounded with high trees and overgrown with briars 
and thorns, and high brick walls, where had I been ever so much dis- 
tressed and called aloud no chance of being heard. 


Besides, the house was reputed to be haunted ; though 
one would have thought that a Quaker wouldn’t make a 
stir about a ghost or two, He allows that Sir Hans was 
very easy and affable, a good landlord and a good master, 
but “if I have any judgment in mankind, I think I have 
been acquainted with many men superior to him both in 
natural talents and acquired accomplishments.” In 1739- 
40 Howard superintended the demolition of Beaufort 
House. 


In middle life Howard took to clock-making and 
proved himself a craftsman of no mean ability. He was 
commissioned in 1760 to make a new parish clock for 
Chelsea Church, for the sum of fifty pounds; and he 
made it so well that it still keeps excellent time, and 
“there is no reason” (say Messrs. Dent and Co., the 
clockmakers of the Strand) “why it should not run 
another hundred years.” But he was a querulous, quarrel- 
some fellew, always chafing under some grievance or 
other. Through page after page he complained that 
Friends treated him with persistent neglect. ‘“ As they 
have large donations to enable them to help the needy, 
.they might have spared me a little,”’ he observes acrimoni- 
ously ; but doubtless the cautious Friends knew how to 
administer wisely the funds at their disposal. 
























Bruce Cast~E, which overlooks 
the church, was once the manor- 
house of Bruses, and the old castle 
is believed to haye been the resi- 
dence of Robert Bruce, the father 
of Robert Bruce, King of Scotland. 
It was probably rebuilt by Sir 
John Compton, who owned the 
manor in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. At ‘ Maister 
Compton’s House beside Totnam,” 
Henry VIII. met his sister Mar- 
garet of Scotland, and Queen 
Elizabeth, too, visited the Comp- 
tons at Bruce Castle. Lord 
Coleraine, a later owner, again 
rebuilt the greater part of the 
mansion. ‘The curious detached 
brick tower near the front of the 
house may have been raised by 
Sir John Compton, but some have 
thought it of slightly later date. 

“* A very peculiar custom,” says 
Robinson, to whose History of Totten- 
ham 1 am indebted for most of these 
particulars concerning this old 
house, “ prevailed at Bruce Castle, 
the origin of which is not known 
at the present day. At the inter- 
ment of any of the family, the 
corpse w2s not suffered to be 
carried through the gate, but an 
opening was made in the wall 
nearest the church, through which 
the corpse and mourners passed 
into the churchyard. There arestill 
the appearances of several apertures 
which have been bricked up, and 
among them is that through which 
passed the corpse of the late James 
Townsend, the last that was carried 
from the Castle to the mausoleum 
of the Coleraine family. This 
aperture has been recently opened, 
and a gothic door is now fixed 
in the place.’ This gothic 
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door still gives access to the castle 
grounds. 

In 1827 Bruce Castle became 
the home of a branch of the 
Hazlewood School at Birmingham, 
under the Messieurs Hill, one of 
whom, afterwards Sir Rowland 
Hill, invented the penny postage- 
stamp. In after years Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill, the accomplished editor of 
Boswell’s ‘“ Johnson,” was head- 
master. The school was conducted 
on novel lines. Its first object 
was to inculcate moral principles 
and habits ; its second, to develop 
the mental and physical powers; 
and its last, to impart knowledge. 

Like many another old mansion 
on the outskirts of London, Bruce 
Castle has become public property ; 
its somewhat limited but still 
beautiful gardens are now open to 
all, and the house itself js used for 
gatherings and entertainments. It 
is the last of Tottenham’s large 
ancient houses—all the rest have 
been demolished. Yet not so very 
long ago the manor-house of Pem- 
brokes still stood in White Hart 
Lane, not far from the church. 
It boasted a moat and a draw- 
bridge, and was called the Moated 
House, or Parsonage, It was built 
early in the seventeenth century, 
and its moat was walled with 
bricks made in a brick-field to the 
north of the house. Tottenham 
has for centuries utilised its abun- 
dant clay for the making of bricks, 
and there is. still a flourishing 
pottery in White Hart Lane, a 
short distance from the site of the 
Moated House. 

Another old house, called Mount 
Pleasant, has given to a part of 
Tottenham a name which might 
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well puzzle those who know it 
only by seeing it as it is to-day, 
Here let us take up Master 
Bedwell’s “ ternaries” again, He 
notices three wells or fountains : 
St. Loys, which he describes as 
“a deep pitte in the Highway, on 
the West side thereof” ; Moswell, 
‘* which ariseth ont of the bottome 
of a Cellar of a fayre house,” and 
which, with all respect to Master 
Bedwell, was not in Tottenham 
at all; and lastly “ Byshop’s well,” 
in the neighbourhood of the 
church, famous for the cures its 
waters wrought upon the diseased 
and impotent. Robinson relates 
that the ladies living near were 
wont to send their servants to this 
spring in the morning and in the 
evening, for water for their tea; 
hence it was known as “ My Lady’s 
Hole.” The water was reputed 
good for diseases of the eye. 
Bedwell next tells of three 
Bridges. The first is Lordship 
Bridge, ** not farre from the Lord- 
ship lane, which leadeth vp to the 
Church. The Mose, which from 
the Parsonage lane hath renne, for 
the space of half a mile directly 
South, as it were repenting him- 
selfe of his course, suddenly against 
the middest of the garden of M. 
Wilcoxe turneth short, and con- 
ueying it selfe vnder this Bridge 
walketh leisurly Eastward, in a 
straight line to meete the Leigh.” 
The second is Blackup Bridge, 
named from the lane “ which 
leadeth from West-greene toward 
Page-greene, and commeth out 
against this Bridge.” Page Green 
is on the east side of the high road, 
and here once stood the seven 
sisters who give their name to the 
thoroughfare between ‘Tottenham 
and Holloway. They were origi- 
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nally seven elms planted in a circle, 
with a walnut-tree in the middle. 
The walnut was believed to flourish, 
yet never to increase in size. Tra- 
dition states that on this spot a 
martyr suffered death, Another 
story has it that a certain gentle- 
man, blessed with seven daughters, 
marked the birth of each one by 
planting a tree on this green. All 
the trees flourished exactly as the 
daughters flourished, and one 
daughter being deformed, her tree 
accordingly was misshapen, But 
there is no positive information to 
be had concerning either the 
martyr or the seven daughters. 
The third bridge named by 
Bedwell was the “Small Stone 
Bridge, or Mark Bridge, distant 
southward from the second about 
twenty score,” and by a field called 
the Markfield, just to the north of 
Stamford Hill, None of these 
bridges are now of any importance. 
Of the various parochial charities 
of Tottenham only one or two 
need be mentioned. One is an 
almshouse founded by Balthasar 
Zanchar, a Spaniard, who came to 
England with Philip II., when the 
Queen of England married the 
King of Spain, Zanchar was his 
majesty’s confectioner, and the 
first of his trade known in this 
country. The old George and 
Vulture Tavern was believed to 
have been his residence, 
Tottenham Grammar School is 
an ancient foundation, but its 
origin is apparently forgotten, It 
was endowed, or re-endowed, by 
the Duchess of Somerset in 1668, 
and flourishes yet. ‘The rules for 
the scholar of the old school still 
exist. They direct him to rise 
early, to dress, to say prayers, to 
ask his parents’ blessing and bid 
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them good morning; “ then wash 
yourself,” they continue, “comb 
your hair, and make haste to 
school... . . On your way to 
school, you must not be rude and 
unmannerly, but you must pull off 
your hat and make a bow to those 
you meet and know.” And so 
on. Antiquated and formal to 
some extent, no doubt, but the 
spirit of these rules might, with 
great advantage, be grafted into 
the present-day system of free 
education. 

Then there were Hynningham’s 
almshouses for three poor widows. 
George Hynningham lived at the 
Black House, whose site is now 
covered by Northumberland Row. 
Hynningham was in high favour 
with Henry VIII., who seems to 
have visited him frequently, for in 
one of the rooms in the Black House 
was an inscription stating that “ In 
this chamber King Henry the Eight 
hath often lyen.” Another house 
built here later, adjoining the 
remains of the Black House, 
became the property of some 
ancestor of the Duke of North- 
umberland, which perhaps accounts 
for the name given to this part of 
Tottenham at the present day. 
But as we have seen, an Earl of 
Northumberland held this pro- 
perty centuries ago, and the name 
may be a reminiscence of that 
ancient connection. 

Adjoining Northumberland 
Park is The Willoughby, a road 
deriving its title from Philip de 
Wylgheby, who, in the year 1366, 
and earlier, held an estate here of 
Geoffrey de Say, of the prior of 
Holy Trinity, Aldgate, and of the 
prior of St. John of Jerusalem. 
The Willoughby borders on the 
marshes lying along the banks of 
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the Lea, where from time im- 
memorial the inhabitants of 
Tottenham have had the right of 
pasturing their cattle. It origi- 
nally extended into Edmonton 
parish. 

Once more, aternary. Totten- 
ham is the proud possessor of three 
proverbs, all of its very own. 


(1) Tottenham is turned French. 
At the beginning of Henry VIII.’s 
reign, French mechanics overran 
London and the neighbouring 
villages, ‘Tottenham, it is said, at 
first refused to admit the foreigners, 
but afterwards changed her mind 
and received them. ‘The proverb, 
therefore, conveys a reproach. 

(2) You shall as easily remove Tot- 
tenham Wood. The wood, which at 
one time occupied the eastern part 
of Muswell Hill, was at least four 
hundred acres in extent, and any 
impossible task was compared to 
its removal. 

(3) When Tottenham Wood is all 

on fire 
Then Tottenham street is nothing 
but mire. 

It was believed that when the 
wood was covered by a mist, bad 
weather was foretold for the 
village under the hill. 

From a literary point of view, 
Tottenham is probably best known 
—after Izaak Walton’s references 
—by the burlesque ballad called 
“The Turnament of Tottenham,” 
believed to have been written in 
the fourteenth century. It re- 
lates the wooing, winning, and 
wedding of Tib, the Reeve’s 
daughter, and was intended as a 
skit on the chivalric literature of 
the day. 


“Tt befel in Tottenham on a dere 
day 
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There was made a shurtyng (pas- 
time) be the hyway, 
Theder come al the men of the 
contray, 
Of Hyssylton (Islington), of Hy- 
gate, and of Hakenay, 
And all the swete swynkers 
(labourers). 
Ther hopped Hawkyn, 
Ther daunsed Dawkyn, 
Ther trumped (blew a trum- 
pet) Tomkyn, 
And all were trewe drynkers,” 
To one of this merry company, 
Perkyn the potter, it occurred that 
it would be pleasant if all the 
bachelors were to tourney together 
for the privilege of marrying Tib, 
the Reeve’s daughter. Every one 
agreed, Tib included, so the 
Tournament was decided upon. 
The competitors arrayed them- 
selves in mats and sheepskins, with 
baskets for shields and bowls for 
helmets, and thus accoutred let 
fly at each other with flails. Tib, 
on her grey mare, and with her 
brood hen in her lap, watched the 
fray. Amid the blowing of horns 
and wooden trumpets the doughty 
bachelors “‘ layd on styfly ” : 


“Ther were flayies al to-slatred 
(split), 
Ther were scheldys al to-flatred 
(flattened), 
Bollys (bowls) and dysches al to- 
schatred, 
And many hedys brokyn.” 


The good men of Tottenham, 
even such as were married already, 
had no mind to be left out of the 
fun, but took a lusty part therein, 
and so the tourney went on till 
nightfall, when the wives of ‘Tot- 
tenham came with candles and 
rushlights to fetch their husbands 
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home. ‘They also brought various 


conveyances for the wounded. 


“And sum brought gret harwos 
(harrows), 

Ther husbandes hom to fetch, 

Sum on dores and sum on hech 
(little doors, hatches), 

Sum on hyrdyllys (hurdles) and 
sum on crech (crutch), 

And sum on whele-barows.” 


The end of it all was that 
Perkyn the potter won the tourna- 
ment and Tib, and the vanquished 
combatants, in various degrees of 
dilapidation, were entertained at 
the wedding-feast. 

The whole of this amusing 
burlesque will be found in the 
Percy Reliques. 

At one time Tottenham parish 
included a number of “greens,” 
open spaces or commons, all rem- 
nants of the old Middlesex forest. 
Such were Tottenham Green or 
High Cross Green, West Green, 
Page Green, Hangers Green," 
Bounds Green, Beans Green,’ 
Scotland Green, and, largest of all, 
Wood Green. Wood Green lay 
under the shadow of what is now 
called Muswell Hill, and received 
its name from Tottenham Wood 
by which the eastern part of the 
hill was at one time covered. The 
Wood Green ward is the largest 
of the four wards into which the 
parish of Tottenham was divided, 
and contains more ground than 
all the others put together. “ For 
it comprehendeth,” says Bedwell, 
* all the rest of the Parish what- 
soever is not reckoned in the 
former, as limns, or members of 


1 South of Philip Lane. 
? Near where Harringay (Mid- 
land) Station is now. 








them. Therefore of this are West- 
green, Hangers, Dou’cotes, Chap- 
man-green, Wood-greene (of which 
it hath denomination), the Hill, 
Tottenham-wood, and Boundes- 
brooke.” The original Wood 
Green was probably approximately 
where the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Great Northern station 
are now, and somewhere in the 
immediate neighbourhood were 
the two acres of glebe land, with 
a cottage upon it, called the 
Vicar’s Sheep-cote, which was 
made part of the endowment of 
the vicarage of Tottenham by the 
Bishop of London at the end of 
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the twelfth or beginning of the 
thirteenth century. For this glebe 
land the vicar rendered to his 
patrons, the canons of the priory 
of the Holy Trinity, Aldgate, one 
pound of wax yearly. At the 
beginning of the last century the 
same land was still in the vicar’s 
hands, but it was then sold under 
the Land Tax Redemption Act. 
In a map of the parish made in 
1619, a ‘“‘Smyth’s Cross” is 
marked in the vicinity of Wood 
Green, but it is difficult to ascer- 
tain its exact position. At a guess, it 
may have been near where the high 
road is joined by White Hart Lane. 


The Corpse-Candle 


Reavers of Ainsworth’s spirited 
novel of Rookwood” will re- 
member the sexton’s fantastic 
song about the corpse-candle. 
“The midnight dance of the pale 
blue light” was thought to be an 
omen of an impending death, 
marking 


The road the coffin shall go, 
And the spot where the dead shall 
be soon laid low. 


That painstaking antiquary, 
John Higson, speaking of the by- 
gone superstitions of Droylsden 
tells us: “On autumnal evenings, 
the flickering flame (carburetted 
hydrogen, spontaneously ignited) 
of the Corpse Candle, Will o’ th’ 
Wisp, or Jack, or Peg-a-Lantern 
(for the sex was not clearly ascer- 
tained), performed his or her 
fantastic and impossible jumps in 
the plashy meadows near Edge 
Lane, to the terror of many a 
simple-minded rustic.” Dr. Randal 
Caldicott assured the learned and 





credulous Aubrey that “‘ when any 
Christian is drowned in the river 
Dee there will appear over the 
water where the corpse is a light 
by which means they do find the 
body: and it is, therefore, called 
the holy Dee.” 

According to Welsh folk-lore 
the corpse-candle is a light seen 
proceeding from a dwelling to the 
churchyard, and indicating pro- 
phetically the route to be taken 
by the funeral of some person 
still alive and within the house. 
Mr. John Davis, writing to the 
saintly Richard Baxter in March 
1656 gives an interesting account 
of these spectral lights. Candles 
we call them,” he says, “ not that 
we see anything besides the light, 
but because the light doth as much 
resemble a material candle light as 
eggs do eggs.” They sometimes 
appear and then disappear, and if 
a person “ come in the way against 
them ” they vanish, but presently 
appear again behind him and hold 
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on their course. If the light is 
small and bluish it denotes a 
child, if several lights are seen it 
indicates that more than one 
corpse will be buried at once. He 
gives several instances of corpse- 
candles being seen. In one house 
five lights were noticed in the 
sleeping-room of the women- 
servants, and shortly after five of 
the servant-girls were suffocated 
in their sleep in the room. This 
was at “Langathen in Carmar- 
thanshire.” The light varies in 
colour—that for a man is red. 
There is a large candle for an 
adult, and a small one for a 
child. 

The Rev. Edmund Jones in his 
famous treatise on * Apparitions ” 
—a wonderful medley — gives 
several narratives about corpse- 
candles. Joshua Coslet had seen 
several, but one in particular he 
named whichappeared in Llandeilo 
Fawr. This had a small light 
when near him, but increased in 
Size as it receded. “Some dark 
shadow of a man held the light 
between his three fingers and 
near his face.” William John of 
Lanboydi * being somewhat drunk 
and bold,” saw a funeral proces- 
sion and a woman of the neigh- 
bourhood holding the candle be- 
tween her forefingers. She “dread- 
fully grinned” at him, and he 
was struck down from his horse. 
The real burial, of which this was 
a forecast, he says duly occurred. 
A young man decided to go to the 
porch of Henllan Angoed and 
watch for the apparition of those 
who should die that year. Having 
waited some time a thick mist 
darkened the place and filled him 
with terror, which doubtless in- 
creased when he saw his own 
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ghostly counterfeit. When he 
reached home the hair on one side 
of his head had turned white, and 
he died within the year, Rees 
Thomas, walkine by night at Rhiw 
Edwst heard scmething coming 
near, a hand was placed on his 
shoulder and a voice said RAys back 
ha fodd y’ch chwj? (Dear Rees, 
how are you ?) but he saw no one, 
A month after, passing the same 
place, he met a funeral, and one 
of the women accosted him in the 
words spoken before by the spirit. 
When Morris Griffith was school- 
master at Pont-faen in Pembroke- 
shire, he in a valley saw a great 
red light moving towards Lan- 
fechllawddog church. He hastened 
to the other side of the hill and 
saw it first enter the church, and 
then come out and vanish at a 
certain partof the churchyard. A 
few days later he heard as though 
the top of the school-house was 
coming down, but on going into 
the garret there was nothing amiss. 
A few days later the son of Mr, 
Higgen of Pont-faen died, and 
when his coffin was made in this 
garret the noise was exactly like 
that which Mr. Griffith had heard, 
and the child was buried in that 
part of the churchyard where he 
had seen the light vanish, Until 
then, we are told, Mr, Griffith 
had been sceptical as to corpse- 
candles, The Rev, Edmund 
Jones declares that he saw a 
corpse-candle at Wrexham, before 
the death of a lad in the house 
adjoining to that in which he 
lived. ‘These rehearsals of the 
circumstances of a funeral are 
sometimes said to be of a friendly 
character, and due to the influence 
of St. David, so that those under 
his care might not be unprepared 








for death. It was thought, says 
William Howells, that “ the ghost 
of the carpenter was heard nailing 
and making the coffin previously 
to the death of a person; that 
the ghost of a clergyman has been 
heard preaching the funeral ser- 
mon, seen to gesticulate just as it 
would occur, and that the ghosts 
of the people who attended the 
funeral were seen eating and 
drinking.” He conjectured that 
these things would only be seen 
by those endowed with second 
sight. In one instance a ghostly 
funeral is said to have been seen at 
noon by no less than twelve people 
who were reaping in a field near 
Cwmdyfran. ‘These are a sort 
of procession that I never heard 
took place anywhere but in Wales ” 
says Howells, and his remark can 
be endorsed by every reader. The 
phantom funeral isaccompanied by 
a doleful noise ; if the spectator’s 
eyes are open he does not hear the 
tolaeth, but if he closes his eyes the 
sound is then perceptible. A man 
at Coity assured James Motley that 
he had repeatedly tried this ex- 
periment. 

The same writer mentions that 
he knew a woman who had a 
reputation as a seer, and who de- 
clared that she saw a corpse-candle 
go from the house of a robust and 
hearty neighbour. His death 
within a fortnight confirmed her 
prophetic reputation. A poor 
woman who had lost a daughter 
gave Mr. Motley, with tears in 
her eyes, all particulars of the 
corpse-candle that had preceded 
the death of the “dear little 
maid.” Mrs. Crowe, in her 
“Night side of Nature” (chap. 
xiii.), gives two narratives of 
corpse-candles narratives related 
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to her by a dignitary of the 
Church of England, who was born 
in Wales. 

Ghostly lights in abundance 
have been chronicled in many parts 
of the world. The Northumbrian 
‘* waft”? has some resemblance, but 
it has not hitherto been pointed 
out that the almost exact counter- 
part of the Welsh corpse-candle is 
to be found in the folk-lore of the 
West Highlands of Scotland, where 
it is known as the so/us taig— 
“spectre-light.” Here is a trans- 
lation of a Gaelic narrative from 
Dr. R. C. Maclagan’s elaborate 
paper printed by the Folk-Lore 
Society : “‘ When John the joiner’s 
son was in the fever, I saw, says 
she, a big mass of white light on 
the level, below the road, very 
late. It was standing there along 
time without moving. In the 
wink of an eye it moved to the 
road and went along till it reached 
the bridge. Then asmall part of 
it separated from the main mass, 
which followed the road, and 
went down along the river, across 
the field, and along the back of 
the big house, as a portion of those 
who separated from the main body 
on the day of the funeral, did in 
order to be in the churchyard 
before the rest. The portion that 
followed the road went out of my 
sight at the wooded knoll, just as 
the funeral people did on the day 
of the burial.” Mr. M. J. Wal- 
house has mentioned that in 
Thuringian folk-lore a lantern held 
by a hand, no other part of the 
body being visible, is believed to 
occur on the road to Sémmerda. 
A man who struck at this light 
was thrown senseless to the ground. 
The ghostly lights are said to be 
seen in many countries, and Will 
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o’ the Wisp, Jack o’ Lantern and 
similar goblins, of which there 
are frequent mention in earlier 
English literature, have their 
counterparts in regions so remote 
from each other as Norway and 
India. 

The belief in the corpse-candle 
still lingers, and the Rev. Elias 
Owen in his book on “ Welsh 
Folk-Lore ” printed ten years ago 
gives a circumstantial narrative of 
one said to have been seen by John 
Roberts of Felin-y-Wig. No 
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entirely satisfactory explanation is 
forthcoming of the declarations 
made by so many witnesses as to 
the appearance of the corpse-candle, 
but it is at least noteworthy that 
in this rationalistic age the pro- 
phetic lights have become less and 
less frequent. To suggest that the 
corpse-candle is due to a mixture 
of superstition and imagination 
may not be satisfactory, but there 
are few entirely contenting expla- 
nations of any of the mysteries of 
life and death. 


The Bull and Mouth 


Tue origin of this famous old 
coaching-inn’s sign has been fanci- 
fully attributed to a patriotic com- 
memoration of the capture of 
Boulogne Harbour or Mouth, in 
the reign of Henry VIII. But 
unfortunately for this ingenious 
derivation the place was known in 
the time of Taylor the Water-poet 
(1632) as the * Mouth ” only, and 
the “ Bull” appears to have been 
a later addition to the sign of the 
“Mouth.” The house is again 
spoken of in Wood’s ‘“ Athenz 
Oxonienses” as the ‘“ Mouth,” 
near Aldersgate Street, and a 
meeting-place of the Quakers who 
must have wilfully ignored the 
sign of the “Silent Woman” as a 
more appropriate rendezvous for 
their spiritual cogitations. There 
was another “ Mouth ” in Bishops- 
gate Street Without, and, in both 
cases, their proximity to two of 
the most important City Gates, is 
strongly suggestive of the sign 
having arisen by way of distinguish- 
ing, for the benefit of hungry 
travellers from extra-mural parts, 


the most important quarters for 
refreshment of man and beast, on 
their arrival at the Gates of the City. 

Seeing that we do not meet 
with the combination of the “ Bud/ 
and Mouth” before the coaching 
days, it would seem possible that 
the “Mouth” so/us as a sign, was 
adopted by a retired “‘ Yeoman of 
the Mouth.” Mrs. Centlivre’s 
husband, for instance, was Yeoman 
of the Mouth to Queen Anne, and 
it is well-known ‘how customary it 
is still for servants of the “ well- 
to-do,” the rich, and the great to 
set up in the inn- or tavern-keeper’s 
trade on retirement from service. 
Among the charges specified in the 
accounts of a royal official called 
the Treasurer of the Wardrobe in 
1803 is one of “‘ssumpter horses 
for carrying the silver plate known | 
as ‘the vessels of the King’s 
Mouth.’ ”? 


1 « Concerning the Office of the 
Master of the Horse;” in the 
Pall Mall Magazine, Jan. 1896, 
p. 99. There is a sign of the 
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‘Thomas Willan was, at the 
beginning of the ninetecnth cen- 
, tury, one of the famous coach- 
proprietors of the Bull and Mouth. 
Here he appears to have made his 
fortune, fot in 1806 he purchased 
the manor of Twyford, and erected 
thereon the present so-called Twy- 
ford Abbey about which the only 
thing abbatial is its pseudo-eccle- 
siastical architectute. In 1114 
this ancient manor was leased to 
Walter de Cranford and his wife, 
with all the tithes of corn, sheep, 
and goats, by the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s. After 
passing through various hands it 
was procured, ini the latter part of 
the fifteenth century, by John 
Philpot, citizen of London, with 
whose family it long remained. In 
the eighteenth century it passed in 
marriage with a granddaughter 
of Sir Joseph Herne, to the 
Cholmeley family of whom it was 
purchased in 1806, by Thomas 
Willan. The architect of Twyford 
Abbey was Atkinson who adopted 
the “‘ Gothic ” style. 

It was Sherman, a still greater 
coach-proprietor of the Bull and 
Mouth, and the successor of 
Willan, who put up the hideous 
stone sign of a head grasping a 
bull between his enormous teeth. 
This relic is now in the City 
Museum. The Duke of Beaufort, 
writing in the Badminton Library 
“On Driving,” says, “It was a 
grand sight about eight o’clock in 
the evening to watch Sherman’s 
yard opposite to the new Post 
Office, when filled with mails and 
stage coaches, on some of which 
eriormous loads were piled.” 


“ Merry Mouth,” at Fifield, Chip- 
ping Norton, in Oxfordshire, 
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Sherman differed from Chaplin of 
the Swan -with-two-Necks, in 
operating from one yard only, 
that of the Bull and Month, 
whereas the latter occupied the 
yards of no fewer than five 
famous andimportantinns. Sher- 
man’s horses were always from 
eight hundred to twelve hundred 
in number, and his subterranean 
stables were a town sight. In 
addition to horsing the Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Worcester, Exeter, and 
Leeds mails, he was the originator 
of the long distance day-coaches 
which ran to different provincial 
towns, the most successful being 
the Shrewsbuty Wonder, the 
Exeter Telegraph and the Man- 
chester Quicksilver. Previous to 
his day, the longest distance ever 
covered between sunrise and sun- 
set, in summer, was about one 
hundred and twenty-five miles—or 
in other words, thé journey from 
London to Bristol. Before long 
he conceived the idea of starting 
the Exeter Telegraph which ran 
the one hundred and sixty miles 
from the Bull and Mouth to the 
Devonian capital at such a speed 
that passengers who had slept in 
London could reach their destina- 
tion before midnight. The pro- 
prietor of this great coaching 
centre was originally 4 stockbroker, 
and intimate with Louis Levy, 
the farmer of almost all the turn- 
pike tolls and posthorse duties in 
London. Levy “indoctrinated 
his friend Shermati with a love for 
the road. Sherman had married 
successively three old ladies, each 
of the last two of whom,” says 
Mr. Sala, “was richer than her 
predecessor, and out of their com- 
bified ‘tochers,’ he put together 
enough mofiey to rebuild the Bull 
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and Mouth and to make an 
enormous range of stables under- 
neath.” In the year of the late 
Queen Victoria’s accession to the 
throne, the Telegraph accom- 
plished the distance between the 
Bull and Mouth and Manchester, 
going through Northampton, 
Leicester, Derby, Ashbourne, Leek, 
Macclesfield, and Stockport, in 
one day, starting at five in the 
morning. Inside passengers 
£3 58.5; out, {1 15s. The “ fast 
and direct night coach” the Red 
Rover left the Bull and Mouth 
every evening at a quarter to 
seven, for Manchester also, but 
through Daventry, Coventry, 
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Birmingham, Stafford, Newcastle, 
Congleton, and Stockport. Inside, 
£3 5s.; out, £1 15s. The charge 
for carriage of parcels under 12lbs. 
weight, was Is. 6d. each.} 

A model of the ground and 
houses upon which the present 
Post Office stands, in St. Mart'n’s- 
le-Grand, including the old Bull 
and Mouth, the French Protestant 
Church, etc., is an object of 
interest in the muniment-room 
created some few years ago owing 
to the efforts of Mr. Herbert 
Joyce, C.B. 





1 Globe newspaper, July 20, 
1837. 
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“The Legend of Sir Perceval.” 
Studies upon its Origin, 
Development, and Position 
in the Arthurian Cycle. By 
Jessie L. Weston. Vol. i. 
Chrétien de Troyes and 
Wauchier de Denain. David 
Nutt, 1906. 12s. 6d. net. 

Wuite there are few subjects 

more interesting than that of the 

genesis of the Arthurian legends, 
there are hardly any which are 
more hopelessly involved. The 
manuscripts in which the different 
versions of the stories are to be 
found are so numerous, so widely 
dispersed, and, for the most part, 
so long, that the difficulties in the 
way of obtaining a thorough know- 
ledge of them are well-nigh in- 
superable, with the result that of 
all the widely differing theories 
which study of the subject has 
brought forth, hardly one, even on 
the most essential and elementary 


point, seems to win universa 
acceptance. 

Miss Weston is well known as a 
foremost champion of that view of 
the origin of the Arthurian fo- 
mances which she calls the insular, 
as opposed to the continental, 
theory. She finds their source in 
Celtic folk-lore, transmitted by 
the Welsh bards to the Norman 
jongleurs (after the Norman con- 
quest of England). The conti- 
nental theory, of which Professor 
Wendelin Foerster, the editor of 
Chrétien de Troyes, is the chief 
exponent, insists that in Wales 
there was never any fomantic 
Arthurian legend at all—nothing 
in fact save some vague historic 
traditions of his feats, and that the 
tales first took shape in Armorica, 
coming thence to Chrétien, who 
was the first to use them as subject- 
matter for metrical romiatice. So 
far as the Perceval légetid is con- 
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cerned, it is maintained that Chré- 
tien had little before him save a 
rgd “Dummling” tale, that 

e first gave it a literary form, 
combined the Grail and Gawain 
stories with it and bestowed on the 
hero the name by which he is now 
known. 

It is manifestly impossible to 
deal here with the long and intri- 
cate series of arguments by which 
Miss Weston strives to controvert 
this theory. It must suffice to 
say that she shows that in many 
particulars the form of the tale 
given by Chrétien is more sophis- 
ticated than that to be found in 
other versions, and that some of 
the incidents employed by him can 
only be fully explained by a refe- 
rence to other forms of the story, 
thus indicating that he was work- 
ing on a source which had already 
a definitely literary character. 

Her general conclusion as to the 
development of the story is that 
there was in the first place an 
‘* enfances ” story, of a boy of high 
birth brought up by his widowed 
mother in the woods in ignorance 
of all knightly matters, and after- 
wards driven by instinct tothe court 
and showing himself quickly pro- 
ficient in warfare. This story, which 
goes back to a very remote period, 
was remodelled by the addition of 
others, including the Grail legend ; 
and the whole then combined with 
a Celtic fairy-mistress tale, the 
fairy-mistress being afterwards re- 
placed by a mortal maiden to suit 
the hero’s character as knight. 
Lastly, the mystical element of 
the Grail story predominating, we 
arrive at the ascetic Perceval who 
is now most familiar to us. 

Whether all Miss Weston’s con- 


clusions will be accepted by 
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scholars is perhaps a matter for 
doubt, but at least she deserves the 
highest praise for the work here 
done. Of more especial value is 
her detailed analysis of the forms 
given in various versions to the 
several incidents of the story, 
which does much to render possible 
a solution of the numerous and 
difficult problems which it pre- 
sents. 


“Cornish Notes and Queries (First 
Series).” Reprinted from The 
Cornish Telegraph. Edited by 
Peter Penn. (Elliot Stock 
and the Cornish Telegraph 
Office.) 1906. 5s. 

In January 1903 The Cornish Tele- 

graph began in its columns a series 

of notes and queries dealing with 

Cornish subjects, and so much in- 

teresting matter was in this way 

collected that it was rightly judged 
worth while to give it a more 
lasting form. ‘The book before us 
contains the correspondence of the 
years 1903 and 1904. It will, it 
is hoped, be followed from time 
to time by other similar volumes. 

It is, however, not a mere re- 
print, for it has been carefully 
edited, the queries and replies 
collected together, and the whole 
grouped so far as possible under 
the subjects with which they deal. 

A good index is also provided, 

though the compiler might perhaps 

have been somewhat more liberal 
in the inclusion of proper names, 
There is a great variety of ex- 
cellent reading in the volume, 
which, indeed, deals with so many 
subjects that one almost wonders 
what will be left for future years, 
and though the contributions are, 
as is to be expected, of unequal 
importance, many of them contain 
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information of great value. We, 
wish, however, that some corre- 
spondents would be more careful 
to give authority for their state- 
ments; for example, one writes 
that “it is said” that tobacco was 
first smoked in England at Pen- 
zance, and inquires whether this 
is correct. But who is responsible 
for the original statement ? 

We notice a curious and unex- 
pected parallel to a well-known 
tale about the Wise Men of 
Gotham, who built a hedge round 
a cuckoo that she might sing to 
them all the year. Precisely the 
same story is here related of the 
Towednack people—or, as another 
correspondent says, of those of St. 
Agnes, (p. 209.) 

One suggestion we will make— 
that in future volumes the dates 
of the letters should be added. 
This would entail very little extra 
trouble, and might often be of use 
to those having occasion to quote 
from the work. 

The book contains a few illus- 
trations and is sufficiently well got 
up, but the binding, perhaps in- 
tended to suggest the rocks of the 
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Cornish coast, strikes us as more 
curious than pleasing. 


“Northamptonshire Notes and 
Queries.” An Illustrated 
Quarterly. Edited by Chris- 
topher A. Markham, F.S.A. 
(Northampton : William 
Mark.) June 1906, 1s. 6d, 

Tue present number contains 

several valuable articles, the longest 

being one on the various charities 
connected with the parish of St. 

Giles, Northampton. Another in- 

teresting paper tells of a lawsuit 

in 1825 between the Borough of 

Daventry and one John Dickins, 

who persisted in exercising the 

‘“‘art, mystery, and occupation of 

a whip maker” within the borough, 

while refusing to purchase his 

freedom. He issued three curious 
pamphlets on the subject, extracts 
from which are here given, as well 
as from the reports of the trials. 

Eventually the whip-maker lost 

his case, the jury returning a ver- 

dict for the borough, with damages 
one farthing. But it is long since 

Daventry exercised the power to 

which it thus established its right. 
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In the House of Lords on August 3 
the second reading of the Educa- 
tion Bill was carried without a 
division after a debate which 
evinced a pretty general consensus 
that the measure cannot be suffered 
to pass into law without very sub- 
stantial amendment. The pros- 
pects of the Bill are not improved 
by the subsequent (August 8) de- 
cision of the Court of Appeal, 
Lord Justice Moulton dissenting, 


ccci—2109—September ’06 


in the case of the King on the 
prosecution of the Board of Edu- 
cation v. the County Council of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, to 
wit, that under the Act of 1902, 
local education authorities are not 
bound to pay for denominational 
religious instruction given in non- 
provided schools. If this is sound 
law, the Bill is deprived of most 
of its raison @étre; and thus, un- 
less the Government should see fit 


x 
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to acquiesce in the decision of the 
Court of Appeal and modify the 
measure accordingly, it will fall to 
the House of Lords in its judicial 
capacity to try at this late hour 
the previous question, in which 
case the course of the Bill would 
presumably be arrested pendente 
lite. 

In the House of Commons 
(August 3) progress was made in 
Committee with the Trade Dis- 
putes Bill. The Opposition was 
numerically weak but very strenu- 
ous, and the second clause, sanc- 
tioning peaceable and reasonable 
picketing, was only carried by the 
closure. The third clause, exempt- 
ing from liability in tort all persons 
who in contemplation or further- 
ance of a trade dispute may see fit 
to interfere with the trade, business 
or employment of others, or with 
the disposal of their capital or 
labour, also excited much animated 
debate, but was eventually carried 
with an amendment, moved by 
Sir Charles Dilke, expressly legal- 
ising interference inducing a breach 
of contract of employment. It is to 
be hoped that the Courts will find 
some way of limiting this privilege 
of interference, for the clause as it 
stands appears to place the trading 
and industrial community at large 
very much at the mercy of all 
such persons as may happen from 
time to time to be engaged or to 
contemplate engaging in a trade 
dispute. The fourth clause, limit- 
ing the liability of the funds of 
trade unions for tortious acts 
committed by their members in 
furtherance of trade disputes, 
having been withdrawn, was re- 
placed by a provision ousting the 
jurisdiction of the Courts in regard 
to such funds in all such cases, 





whether the union be of workmen 
or of masters, saving only the 
liability of the trustees of unions 
to be sued under section 9 of the 
Trade Union Act of 1871 ; and the 
new clause having been read a 
second time and agreed to, the 
Bill was ordered to be reported to 
the House. . The most that can 
be said for the new clause is that 
it is partially redeemed by its 
bilateral character; but, as it, in 
effect, licences law-breaking in 
furtherance of trade disputes, its 
tendency must needs be to de- 
moralise all who are engaged 
therein. It is idle to urge that, 
when it is abused Parliament can 
intervene, for prevention is better 
than cure, and no legislation of a 
kind to foster the idea that in 
trade disputes the end justifies the 
means ought to sully the British 
Statute-beok. Nor can any valid 
distinction be drawn between trade 
disputes and any other disputes. 
The clause is therefore as unsound 
in logic as it is certain to prove 
pernicious in practice. It is in 
fact nothing else than a step in the 
direction of anarchism; and its 
light-hearted acceptance by some 
of those who might have been 
expected to maintain the true 
traditions of liberal statesmanship 
is an ominous sign of the times. 
Parliament adjourned for the 
recess on August 4, and is to meet 
again on October 23. 

An address to Lord Milner 
signed by upwards of 370,000 
of his fellow countrymen in tes- 
timony of their high appreciation 
of his services rendered to the 
Crown and the Empire in Africa 
was published on August 9. The 
signatories represent all classes in 
the community and their tribute 
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at this juncture, when it is of 
supreme importance that con- 
tinuity in our policy in South 
Africa should be as far as possible 
maintained, is as opportune as it 
is deserved. A similar address 
from Natal, to which nearly 3000 
signatures are attached, was pub- 
lished at the same time, and 
another from the Cape signed by 
more than 25,000 colonists is on 
its way to England. 

The Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the War Stores in 
South Africa issued August 9 
[Cd. 3127] is somewhat coldly 
comforting. Affairs prove to have 
been by no means so bad as they 
appeared by the Report of Sir 
William Butler’s Committee. A 
few commissioned officers of no 
high rank are gravely censured, 
and the receipt of bribes by non- 
commissioned officers is found to 
have been far from uncommon, but 
beyond this the verdict goes only 
to stigmatise as inept the pro- 
cedures of most of the authorities 
mainly responsible at home as well 
as in the Colony, But where, 
alas! is the cure for official inep- 
titude ? 

Hope of an accommodation be- 
tween’the Spiritual and Temporal 
Powers in France is reduced to 
a minimum by the Papal Ency- 
clical of August 10, which uncon- 
ditionally forbids the formation of 
the associations cultuelles prescribed 
by the Separation Law, or of any 
other associations which the in- 
genuity of canonists might devise 
to meet the exigencies of the situ- 
ation, unless “the immutable 
rights of the Roman Pontiff and 
of the Bishops, and their authority 
over the necessary property of the 
Church, particularly over the 
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sacred edifices, shall be irrevo- 
cably vested in the said associations 
in full security.” In the mean- 
while the hierarchy is, if need be, 
to grapple with the prodigious 
task of providing for the spiritual 
needs of the country as in parti- 
bus infidelium, ‘This momentous 
decree places it in the power of 
the State to compel the faithful 
to choose between schism and 
the forfeiture sine die of the right 
of worshipping in their ancient 
sanctuaries. The present Govern- 
ment, at any rate, is not likely to 
go to Canossa. The law will, 
doubtless, be enforced, though 
there is apparently no immediate 
intention of closing the churches. 
The clauses providing for the for- 
mation of the associations cultuelles 
were intended as a concession to 
the Church; and as the Pope has 
seen fit to reject the proffered 
boon, there seems to be no reason 
why the State should not allow 
that part of the Act to become a 
dead letter, while conserving the 
sacred edifices as historical monu- 
ments, and even permitting the 
faithful toresort to them for worship 
until a modus vivendi is proved to be 
impossible. $hould the religious 
use of the churches be forbidden, the 
consequences would be in the last 
degree disastrous, In some parts 
of the country the resistance 
offered to the law would, doubt- 
less, be determined and even des- 
perate, and when it was overcome 
the Church, reduced to reorganise 
her worship in cryptic fashion, 
would draw fresh fervour and 
fanaticism from her alienation from 
the national life, while losing the 
last vestiges of the Gallican spirit 
which has hitherto tempered her 
ultramontanism. 











Affairs in Russia remain in a 
plight which may well incline 
even the most sanguine to despair 
of the commonwealth. Early in 
the month the authorities suc- 
ceeded in quelling formidable 
mutinies at Sveaborg in Finland 
and Kronstadt, and in averting 
a threatened mutiny at Kolpino, 
while the revolutionists failed in 
their attempts to organise a general 
strike, by which they had hoped to 
bring about the establishment of a 
Constituent Assembly. Place in 
the Cabinet was offered to some 
of the leaders of the Octobrist or 
Moderate Constitutional party, 
but on terms which proved unac- 
ceptable. The subsequent appoint- 
ment of Prince Vassiltchikoff to 
the Ministry of Agriculture, of 
M. Filosofoff to the office of 
Comptroller-General, and of M. 
Isvolsky to that of Procurator of 
the Holy Synod gave a distinctly 
reactionary character to M. Stoly- 
pin’s administration, and it was 
decided to prosecute the 230 signa- 
tories of the Viborg Manifesto 
(August 10). Count Heyden, 
M. Lvoff and M. Stakhovitch 
forthwith issued on behalf of the 
“ Party of Peaceful Regeneration” 
a manifesto demanding represen- 
tative government, responsibility 
of ministers to Parliament, the 
equality of all citizens before the 
law, and the settlement of the 
agrarian question, if need be, by 
forcible expropriation (August 11). 
The Constitutionalists have thus 
made a notable advance towards 
the programme of theConstitutional 
Democrats, and it is possible that 
the congresses, which are to be 
held in September, may result in a 
coalition of the two parties. Mean- 
while the condition of the country 
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is appalling. The murders and 
other outrages which have occurred 
during the month are too numerous 
to record in detail, and the re- 
pressive measures of the Govern- 
ment, so far from cowing the 
revolutionaries, have but nerved 
them to more desperate energy. 
On August 25 a _ singularly 
audacious attempt was made on 
the life of M. Stolypin. Four 
men, members, it is said, of the 
Socialist Revolutionary Society, 
drove to the Premier’s villa in 
Apothecary Island, and (it being 
his reception day) craved admission. 
Two of them were disguised as 
gendarmes, but the servants sus- 
pecting a ruse suffered none of 
them to pass the ante-chamber. 
They thereupon attempted to force 
their way in, and as they did so, a 
bomb, which one of them carried, 
fell and exploded, killing thirty 
persons, including three of the 
assassins, and inflicting serious 
injury on upwards of twenty others, 
among them M. Stolypin’s son and 
daughter. The Premier himself 
escaped unhurt. On August 26 
General Minn, who took an active 
part in the suppression of the 
riots at Moscow in December last, 
met with his death at the hands 
of a young woman, Sophia Larionoff 
by name, who stole behind him as 
he was standing on the platform 
of the Peterhof railway station, 
and drawing a revolver discharged 
four shots into his back. The 
murderess was arrested, and con- 
veyed to prison glorying in her 
crime. At Warsaw, which, as also 
Lodz, has throughout the month 
been in a state of anarchy, the 
temporary Governor, General 


Vonlarlarski, was shot in his cab 
In the Caucasus 


on August 27. 
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order has for a long time past been 
barely maintained by martial law. 
By Ukase issued. on August 30 the 
decrees, by virtue of which the 
greater part of Russia is in a state 
either of “reinforced” orof “extra- 
ordinary” defence are prolonged 
for another year. In these cir- 
cumstances the concession by Ukase 
of August 25 of 1,800,000 dessia- 
tins of Imperial lands for sale 
to the peasants through the 
Agrarian Bank is, as it were, but a 
bean thrown into the jaws of a 
lion. 

The cessation of the Russian 
subsidies, which so long sustained 
the prodigal and oppressive govern- 
ment of the Shah of Persia, having 
reduced that potentate to make 
terms with the popular party, 
which, headed by the Mollahs or 
clergy, had for some time past 
kept the country on the verge of 
civil war, an edict was issued at 
Teheran, on August I1, announc- 
ing the Shah’s intention to convene 
a National Council composed of 
princes, ulemas, kadjars, chiefs, 
nobles, landowners, merchants, and 
representatives of trade-guilds. 
The council is to be an elective 
body invested with full powers, 
both deliberative and legislative. 
The Parliament House was for- 
mally opened on August 19. 

No small part of Chile has been 
desolated by an earthquake of 
prodigious violence and extraor- 
dinary duration, of which the first 
shocks, which lasted over three 
minutes, were felt simultaneously 
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at Valparaiso and Santiago in the 
evening of August 16, and, as at 
San Francisco in April, were fol- 
lowed by the immediate outbreak 
of fire. Shocks of more or less 
violence continued to occur over a 
wide area for several days; and at 
Valparaiso, though order was se- 
cured by martial law, the most 
strenuous efforts failed to master 
the flames until the greater part 
of the city had been burned to the 
ground. At Santiago the fire was 
speedily extinguished, and the 
damage done by the earthquake 
appears to have been considerably 
less than at Valparaiso. Laillai 
and Limache seem to have been 
totally destroyed, and the havoc 
wrought at Los Andes, Vinodel- 
mar, Quilpue, Quillota, and Meli- 
pilla was also very great. Shocks 
of no great vizlence were felt at 
Martinique and Huachoon August 
20, at Lima on August 21, and at 
Arica and Tacna on August 30. 
The Chilians have shown them- 
selves not a whit behind the people 
of San Francisco in the cheery 
stoicism with which they have 
confronted their evil fortune; and 
it is already announced that all 
the ruined towns are forthwith to 
be rebuilt. 

An insurrection, which broke 
out in Cuba shortly after the dis- 
covery of a plot to assassinate 
President Palma, has been de- 
prived of its most potent leader 
by the arrest (August 21) of Gene- 
ral José Miguel Gomez, and seems 
now to be virtually suppressed. 








JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
*¢ Ipzats are the root of every evil.” 
So Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver 
Hobbes) wrote in the springtime 
of success when she first arrested 
attention by her brilliant little 
book, ‘‘Some Emotions and a 
Moral,” and people began to 
whisper that here indeed was 
an author of excellent promise 
whose future career must be 
watched with interest. In this 
sentence she seems, all uncon- 
sciously, to have summed up her 
own story. Of unusual ability and 
possessed of varied talents, so many 
roads lay before her that it is not 
a matter of great surprise she was 
tempted to try them all, and be by 
turns novelist, playwright, essayist, 
lecturer, musician, and woman of 
society. But ideals are hard 
masters, with an ugly trick of re- 
venging themselves bitterly upon 
all those who, having once loved 
them, neglect their worship even 
for a brief moment. Though at 
heart she was always a mystic (as 
her conversion to the Catholic 
faith gave proof), Mrs. Craigie 
could never forget she had first won 
the ear of the public by the 
making of epigrams and a certain 
affected flippancy that accorded ill 
with the deeper note that from 
time to time made itself felt 
through the writing her critics 
loved to praise as witty. So book 
followed hard on book, and all 
were clever pieces of work, but 
nothing more. 

Speaking once of a heroine’s face, 
she said it looked as though it were 
made of painted gauze, and, truth 
to tell, most of the characters in 
her books do not seem to be made 
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of any more substantial stuff. She 
covered large canvases with a mul- 
titude of figures—beautiful women, 
men of the world, politicians, 
mystics — yet all the while 
we feel they are not real people but 
merely skilfully painted puppets, 
from whose mouths are jerked a 
long string of clever epigrams. 
Once she drew a real woman, in 
“The Gods, Some Mortals and 
Lord Wickenham.” Anne Passer 
was not a pleasing or endearing 
heroine, but at least she was human 
and stands as proof that, had the 
author so willed, she might have 
given us some real men and real 
women. But then the paradox 
and the epigrams would have had 
to go, and it was by these she had 
won her fame; like many another 
author she was overweighted by her 
first success, and she knew what the 
public expected from her. The 
semi-cynical, somewhat artificial 
dialogue in which she took delight 
made the writing of a society 
drama peculiarly easy to her, and 
The Ambassador (produced in 1898) 
was an instant success; indeed the 
modern English stage seemed 
always a far more suitable setting 
for the proper display of her talents 
than the pages of a novel. 

Her facile pen and love for the 
picturesque gave an especial charm 
to her descriptive writing, and her 
vividly painted sketches of thegreat 
Indian Durbar, full of light and 
colour, made all other accounts 
seem dull and flat in comparison, 
and set one wondering whether 
she had not made a great mistake 
in fancying that her strength lay 
in character drawing. But it was, 
perhaps, as a lecturer that she was 
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seen at her best. Grave, gracious, 
speaking with full knowledge of her 
subject, she readily compelled the 
attention of her listeners, and she 
charmed them. 

The end came to her with tragic 
suddenness while she was still a 
young woman, and it is idle now 
to ask what might she have done 
had she lived. For her last pub- 
lished book, ‘‘ The Dream and the 
Business,” breaks up no fresh 
ground: we have met all the char- 
acters before, and we know the 
manner of their speech. They are 
thesame painted puppetswith which 
she loved to play, and they have 
the same aptitude for making clever 
amusing speeches, but we feel that 
the author’s heart is not with them. 
Her heart was with deeper things, 
but she did not often write of 
them, or, if she did, it was with 
curiously cautious reserve as though 
she were half afraid of being mis- 
understood. In the multitude of 
councillors, so says the proverb, 
there is wisdom, but in the multi- 
tude of gifts there is danger. By 
her friends, Mrs. Craigie will be 
remembered as a woman of versa- 
tile talents and infinite charm; in 
the world of books she will be re- 
membered as a writer from whom 
great things were once expected. 

[Mrs. Craigie (Pearl Mary 
Teresa) was born in Boston, 
U.S.A., in 1867. She was the 
eldest daughter of Mr. John 
Morgan Richards, manufacturer. 
Her first book, ‘‘Some Emotions 
and a Moral,” was published in 
1891; “The Sinner’s Comedy,” 
1892 ; “ A Study in Temptations,” 
1893; “A Bundle of Life” and 
*‘ Journeys End in Lovers’ Meet- 
ings,” 1894; “The Gods, Some 
Mortals and Lord Wickenham,” 
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1895; “The Herb Moon,” 1896 ; 
“The School for Saints,” 1897 ; 
The Ambassador (a play), 1898; 
Oshern and Ursyne (a tragedy) 
and 4 Repentance (one-act Tur te 
1899; The Wisdom of the Wise (a 
play) and “Robert Orange (a 
novel), 1900; ‘* The Serious Woo- 
ing,” 1901 ; “The Vineyard ” and 
“Letters from a Silent Study,” 
1904; The Flute of Pan (a play), 
1904, and as a novel in 1905; be- 
sides various magazine articles, etc. 
She married Mr. Reginald Wal- 
pole Craigie in 1887, and divorced 
him in 1895. She was received 
into the Roman Catholic Church 
in 1892. Mrs. Craigie, who leaves 
an only son, died suddenly from 
heart failure on August 13.] 





Aug. 1. Major-General Henry 
Puirson Peacock, in his sixty- 
eighth year. Entering the Bengal 
Cavalry in 1856, he served through 
the Mutiny and was present at the 
capture of Lucknow. Having 
transferred to the political depart- 
ment, he was made Political 
Agent at Murshidabad in 1878, 
and at Alwar in 1882. He was 
subsequently promoted to the Re- 
sidency of Jodhpur, and both there 
and at the Residencies of Jaipur 
and Mysore he ably performed the 
duties of a responsible office. The 
funeral took place at Ocklynge 
Cemetery, Eastbourne. 

Aug. 1. The Hon. W. P. Rocx- 
ForT Street, in his sixty-fifth 
year. Born in London, Ontario, 
he went to Toronto University, 
and passed a brilliant degree in 
law. Called to the Bar in 1864, 
he took silk in 1883 and was 
raised to the Bench four years 
later. He was a member of the 
Education Board for London, 
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Ontario, and was elected a Senator 
of his old University. 

Aug. 2. Mr. Watter MerepitTH 
Dzanz, C.M.G., died this day, at 
the age of sixty-six. Joining the 
Hong Kong Civil Service at the 
age of twenty-two, as a Student 
Interpreter, he became Interpreter 
and Acting Registrar-General in 
1865, and Superintendent of Police 
in the following year. He was 
nominated Colonial Secretary at 
Hong Kong in 1881, and retired 
in 1891. Besides the reputation 
which Mr. Deane attained for the 
discharge of his official duties, his 
name will long be remembered by 
whist players for the admirable 
“Letters on Whist” which he 
published in 1894. 

Aug. 3. The death occurred 
this day of Sir Arexanper Mon- 
crigFF, F.R.S., in his seventy- 
eighth year. A military engineer 
of high repute, his most famous 
invention was the Moncrieff dis- 
appearing gun, the mechanism of 
which suggested itself to him at 
the time of the Crimean War. He 
had obtained a commission in the 
Artillery Militia, and was present 
at the bombardment of Sevastopol. 
Returning to England, he found 
employment at Woolwich, and 
there experimented for several 
years upon the details of a system 
by which the recoil-force of the 
discharge of heavy guns should be 
utilised to lower the weapon into 
a position where it could be re- 
loaded in safety. ‘The stored force 
was then to be expended in re- 
elevating the cannon for action. 
The plan was completely success- 
ful. Sir Alexander Moncrieff 
retired from the Army in 1878 
and was oreated K.C.B. in 1890. 
.His publications include several 
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important papers on fortifications 
and the mounting of heavy artil- 
lery. The funeral took place at 
Abernethy. 

Aug. 3. Col. FitzRoy Stepuen, 
C.B., died this day. He served 
through the Mutiny and was pre- 
sent at the taking of Lucknow. 
In the Afghan War of 1878 he was 
with the Peshawar Field Force, 
and acquitted himself with great 
credit. He was promoted colonel 
in 1886 and retired in 1890. 

Aug. 3. The death occurred 
this day of Sir Sypnzy Hepiey 
WaTeERLow, in his eighty-fifth 
year. Deeply interested in muni- 
cipal affairs, Sir Sydney Waterlow 
was early elected to the Common 
Council, and in 1863 filled the 
office of Alderman for Langbourn 
Ward, He became Sheriff three 
years later and in 1872 was elected 
Lord Mayor. In this capacity he 
entertained the then Shah of 
Persia, He retired from municipal 
office in 1883. In business circles 
Sir Sydney was well known as the 
founder of Waterlow, Sons and €o., 
Ltd., printers, and as a director of 
the Union Bank and of the Chat- 
ham and Dover Railway, while to 
philanthropic institutions such as 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, the 
Hospital Saturday Fund, and the 
Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company he rendered honourable 
service. Waterlow Park, High- 
gate, was his free gift to the 
London County Council. In 
Parliament he had sat for Dum- 
friesshire (1868), Maidstone (1874), 
and Gravesend (1880). The 
funeral took place at Stanstead, 
Kent. 

Aug. 4. The Duxe or Rutzanp, 
K.G., died this day in his eighty- 
eighth year. So closely had ‘he 
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been connected with political life 
from the time when, in 1841, he 
entered the Commons as Lord 
John Manners until a few years 
after his elevation to the peerage 
as seventh Duke of Rutland, that 
a complete record of his career 
would be a record of over half a 
century of national development. 
The friend of Lady Blessington, 
of Bulwer Lytton, and of F. W. 
Faber, his earnest aspiration 
towards the ideal of a church and 
aristocracy that should again lead 
the nation, met with sympathy 
and interest. Disraeli too, was 
in accord with many of his views, 
and as the Young England party, 
they and a few others endeavoured 
to enlist public support for indus- 
trial reform, and to secure the 
confidence of the working classes. 
The Factory Act of 1847 was 
passed with his hearty approval. 
Upon the Corn Laws question 
Lord John Manners held less 
certain views, Though indisposed 
to allow their permanent necessity, 
he nevertheless opposed their entire 
repeal, and upon Sir Robert Peel’s 
final acceptance of free trade, he 
was forced to dissociate himself 
from the views of his chief. In 
1847 Lord John lost his seat, but 
was returned in 1850. Two years 
later he accepted office under Lord 
Derby, holding the Commissioner- 
ship of Works until Disraeli’s bud- 
get threw the Tories out of power. 
In 1858, he was again Commis- 
sioner of Works. The Reform 
Bill of 1867 had his support, 
though he was opposed to the 
Household Franchise Bill of 1875, 
believing that the measure would 
increase the power of the wealthy 
in Parliament. His efforts were 
always directed towards safeguard- 
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ing the interests of the poor, and 
when he thought he had discovered 
signs of oppression his high sense 
of justice rose in revolt. A sincere 
lover of literature and art, he 
brought to the debates of the 
House a refined intelligence and 
quick sympathy with all that gave 
promise of culture and the eleva- 
tion of society. The funeral took 
place in the family mausoleum at 
Belvoir Castle. 

4ug. 5. The death was this day 
announced from Melbourne of the 
Bishop of Bendigo. The Right 
Rev. H. A. Lancuey was ordained 
in 1865, and in 1867 was presented 
to the living of Orange, N.S.W. 
He was appointed curate of St. 
Andrew’s Cathedral, Sydney, in 
1870 and priest-in-charge six years 
later, He succeeded to the arch- 
deaconary of Gippsland in 1890, 
and was consecrated to the bishop- 
ric of Bendigo, Victoria, four years 
ago. 

Aug. 6. General Wrtti1aM 
Martin Cart, V.C. died this day, 
Entering the Indian Army in 1842, 
he took part in many campaigns. 
He distinguished himself in the 
battle of Maharajpore, 1843, and 
in the Punjab campaign of 1848 he 
was present at Gujerat. He gained 
the V.C. for conspicuous bravery 
in the Mutiny. The funeral took 
place at Brompton Cemetery. 

4ug. 6. Mr. Wittiam Imrie 
died this day at the age of sixty- 
nine. ‘Together with the late Mr. 
Thomas Ismay, whom he joined in 
1870, he developed the great ship- 
ping business of the White Star 
Line, of which he managed for 
many years the sailing-ship depart- 
ment. Mr. Imrie retired in 1g02, 
The funeral took place at Hale- 
wood. 
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Aug. 6. Princess MATHILDA oF 
Saxe-Cosurc anv Gorua in her 
twenty-ninth year. She was 
the daughter of Prince Ludwig of 
Bavaria, and granddaughter of the 
Prince Regent Luitpold. She 
married Prince Ludwig of Saxe- 
Coburg in 1900. 

Aug. 6. The Hon. Georce 
Marspen Warernoust, ex-Premier 
of South Australia, at the age of 
eighty-two. Failing health necessi- 
tated his leaving Australia in 1863, 
two years after his nomination to 
the premiership. After some 
years, however, he returned to 
Australasia and taking up political 
work in New Zealand, became 
Premier of that colony in 1872. He 
retired from office within a few 
months, again from ill-health, and 
in 1889 came to settle permanently 
in England. His legislative abilities 


were of a high order, and both. 


colonies benefited greatly by the 
wisdom and zeal which he brought 
to the direction of their affairs. 

Aug. 9. Major Hucu Dupiey 
Carteton, D.S.O., in his fifty- 
first year. Joining the Army in 
1889 he saw service with the 
Gambia expedition of 1891, and 
took part in the relief of Kumasi. 
He was regarded as one of the 
most efficient officers in West 
Africa. 

Aug. 9. Mr. Joun Marutzson, 
General Manager of the Midland 
Railway, died this day, After 
filling the position of station- 
master at Stewarton, on the 
Glasgow and South Western Rail- 
way, he was promoted to super- 
intendent in 1875. In 1889 he 
accepted an invitation to take 
up the Commissionership of the 
Queensland Railways, and remained 
in Australia for twelve years. Upon 
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his return in 1901 he was appointed 
to the general management of the 
Midland Railway, the duties of 
which he administered with great 
success. The funeral took place at 
Brookwood. 

Aug. 13. Mr. Alderman Wit- 
L1aM Brinstey, at the age of 
eighty-four. Elected to the Bir- 
mingham Town Council in 1855 
he was for half a century inti- 
mately connected with municipal 
affairs, One of the first duties he 
discharged was in connection with 
the reform of prison management, 
the local gaol at Winson Green 
offering a spectacle which no 
humanitarian could tolerate. Gov- 
ernment action was taken and 
widespread amelioration was 
effected. Mr. Brinsley was a 
member of the Board of Guardians, 
and in many ways rendered useful 
service to the city. 

Aug. 13. A notice of Mrs. 
Craicrze (John Oliver Hobbes), 
whose death occurred this day, 
will be found at p. 326. 

Aug. 13. Canon Henry Ettison 
at the age of eighty-six. A Fellow 
of University College, Oxford, he 
was ordained in 1846, and from 
1852 until his death, held the 
college living of Melsonby, Dar- 
lington. Appointed rural dean of 
East Richmond in 1870 he resigned 
the duties after twenty years work. 
In 1883 he accepted an honorary 
canonry of Ripon Cathedral. 

Aug. 13. The Rev. F. Lutrrert 
Movysey died this day in his nine- 
tieth year. When at Christ Church 
he rowed stroke for Oxford in the 
second inter-University boat-race. 
Ordained in 1838, he was inducted 
to the vicarage of Combe St. 
Nicholas in 1840. In 1861 he 
accepted the living of Sidmouth, 
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but retired from clerical duties four 
years later. 

Aug. 15. Mr. James Drepcr, 
C.M.G., at the age of sixty-six. 
Born at Bath, he came to London 
in 1858 and four years later entered 
the office of Sir John Fowler, the 
engineer of the Metropolitan rail- 
way system. In 1865 he became 
interested in Engineering, then just 
published, and from 1870 onwards 
was joint editor of it. For the 
great service rendered as Com- 
missioner-General for this country 
at the Brussels Exhibition (1897), 
he was created C.M.G. He had 
previously been officially connected 
with several of the larger Exhibi- 
tions, such as Vienna (1873), 
Philadelphia (1876), Paris (1878 
and 1889), and Chicago (1893). 

Aug. 17. The death occurred 
this day of Miss Exizasetu Missinc 
SewELt at the age of ninety-one. 
Well known for her many excellent 
novels for girls, she commenced 
authorship in 1844 with “Amy 
Herbert,” a tale that evinced her 
close mental affinity with the 
Oxford Movement. From that 
date Miss Sewell wrote regularly 
for about forty years. In her books 
she studied a simplicity of language 
that should most easily convey the 
views which her refined and serious 
nature had early formed in her. 
Miss Sewell was the recipient of 
£300 from the Royal Literary 
Fund in recognition of her literary 
work. The funeral took place at 
Bonchurch, Isle of Wight. 

Aug. 18. Captain H. A. Mo- 
r1ARTY, R.N., in his ninety-second 
year. Entering the Navy in 1829, 
he saw service off the coast of 
Syria in 1840, and in the Russian 
War of 1854. At the laying of 
the first Atlantic cable in 1857 he 
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was employed by the Admiralty 
and on the cable breaking he took 
such careful bearings that when in 
1866 the attempt was successfully 
renewed, he was able to indicate 
the spot where the old cable would 
be found. This was subsequently 
spliced and re-laid. For this 
service he was decorated C.B. 
After acting as Queen’s harbour- 
master at Portsmouth for five 
years he retired in 1874. Captain 
Moriarty published several nautical 
works, including *‘Ocean Cur- 
rents,” and “Islands in the 
Southern [Indian Ocean,” and 
wrote articles of high technical 
value for the “ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica.”? The funeral took place 
at Lee, Kent. 

Aug. 19. Admiral W. E, A. 
Gorpon, C.B., died this day, in 
his eighty-ninth year. He entered 
the Navy in 1830, and was present 
at the blockade of Alexandria in 
1841. He saw further service in 
the Wanganui rebellion of 1847, 
and during the Kaffir War of 1852. 
During the Crimea he commanded 
the Sanspareil with great credit. 
He retired in 1868, and was ad- 
vanced to flag rank in 1887. The 
funeral took place at Ockilynge 
Cemetery. 

Aug. 19. Mr. Cuartes Epwarp 
Howett, J.P., an ex-Mayor of 
Welshpool, died this day, at the 
age of sixty. A member of the 
University Court of Wales, he was 
keenly interested in educational 
and antiquarian matters, and was 
an active member of the Cambrian 
Archzological Association and 
other similar bodies. By Mr. 
Howell’s public spirit Welshpool 
greatly benefited while charitable 
institutions could always count on 


his liberal support. 
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Aug. 19. Miss Acnes CaTH- 
ERINE Maitianp, Principal of 
Somerville College, died this day 
at the age of fifty-seven. Born in 
London, she early removed with 
her father to Liverpool. and be- 
coming interested in the Domestic 
Science Training School, soon 
qualified as an examiner. Long 
before 1889, when she was called 
to Somerville Hall, she had made 
herself known as an authority on 
higher education for women. Her- 
self a woman of wonderful depth 
of character and with developed 
powers of calling out the strength 
of those she guided, she had the 
delight of seeing her students form, 
in purpose and ideal, characters 
that abundantly proved the wisdom 
of hermethods. During her twenty- 
six years at Oxford the number of 
students nearly trebled, while the 
old Hall itself became, with its 
additions, Somerville College and 
advanced its position in a remark- 
able degree, as a centre of intel- 
lectual progress for women. ‘The 
funeral took place at Oxford. 

Aug. 19. Mr. Justice BuprupIn 
Tyasji, Judge of the High Court 
of Bombay, at the age of sixty- 
two. Mr. Tyabji came to England 
at the age of sixteen, and having 
entered the Middle Temple, was 
called to the Bar in 1867. He 
then returned to India and _prac- 
tised in the Bombay Courts with 
great success. Joining the Legis- 
lature in 1882 he soon became 
known as a prominent advocate of 
reform and progress in native 
affairs. The Indian National 
Congress owed its inception 
largely to his efforts, His earnest- 
ness in the cause he had at heart 
was recognised by all, and his wise 
leadership fittingly acknowledged 





by his election as President of the 
National Congress at its meeting 
in 1887. In 1903 he presided at 
the Mahomedan Educational Con- 
ference. He was raised to the 
Bench in 1895 and fully realised 
the high opinion that had been 
formed of his legal qualifications. 

4ug. 20. The Right Rev. 
Danizt Fox Sanprorp, D.D., 
died this day, at the age of seventy- 
five, The son of Professor Sir 
Daniel Keyte Sandford, he was 
educated at Glasgow University 
and was ordained in 1853, and in 
1873 was presented to the incum- 
bency of St. John’s, Edinburgh. 
In 1883, upon his consecration to 
the bishopric of Tasmania, he re- 
signed the canonry of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, to which he had been 
appointed in 1878. After six 
years’ work in Tasmania he re- 
turned to England and was made 
Rector of Boldon and Assistant 
Bishop of Durham. These duties 
he resigned in 1902. 

Aug. 20. The Rev. Simeon 
Sincer died this day, in his fifty- 
ninth year. Educated at Jews’ 
College, he became minister of the 
New West End Synagogue in 1879. 
Mr. Singer edited, with Dr. 
Schechter, the ‘“ Talmudical 
Fragments in the Bodleian” 
(1896), ‘‘Early English Versions 
of the Jewish Liturgy ” (1899), 
and the “ Authorised Daily Prayer 
Book,” which ran to many editions. 
He continued at the New West 
End Synagogue until his death. 
The funeral took place at the 
Willesden Jewish Cemetery. 

Aug. 20. The Hon. Esenezer 
Vickery, in his eightieth year. 
Born in England, he went to 
Australia when quite young, and 
rapidly acquired considerable 
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wealth. Turning his attention to 
the government of his colony, he 
became, in 1887, a member of the 
Legislative Council of New South 
Wales. He was well known and 
respected for his philanthropic 
work, in the furtherance of 
which he expended very large 
sums. 

Aug. 21. The Earl of Leven and 
Metvittz, K.T., died this day, in 
his seventy-first year. Ronald 
Ruthven Leslie Melville, eleventh 
earl, succeeded to the title in 1889, 
and was elected a representative 
peer of Scotland in 1891. Deeply 
interested in Church matters, he 
was Lord High Commissioner of 
the Church of Scotland from 1898 
until last year. Well known in 
the business world as a partner in 
McCullough and Co., and as a 
director of the Bank of England 
and of the P. and O. Line, his 
natural shrewdness and decision 
of character won for him high 
regard and assured success to the 
commercial operations in which he 
engaged. Lord Leven had been 
since 1900 Keeper of the Privy 
Seal of Scotland. The funeral 
took place at Glenferness, 

Aug. 24. The death occurred 
this day of M. Aurrep Stevens, 
at the age of seventy-eight. Long 
regarded as one of the foremost 
painters of Belgium, M. Stevens 
had studied under Francois Navez, 
the friend and pupil of David. 
Yet his peculiar style, the richness 
of his colour and the consummate 
arrangement of draperies which is 
characteristic of his work hardly 
recall the manner of either of 
those artists. His influence on the 
Belgian school was great, and 
although his aims and methods 
are hardly in accord with those of 
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the men who have risen since his 
prime, he will always be regarded 
as one of the most original and 
fascinating figure-painters of the 
nineteenth century. 

Aug. 25. Sir Henry Nevitr 
Derinc, Bart., K.C.M.G., died 
this day, in his sixty-seventh 
year. Joining the Diplomatic 
Service in 1859, he filled positions 
of increasing importance until, in 
1869, he was appointed second 
secretary at Berlin. After short 
terms at Madrid and Stockholm 
he returned to Berlin in 1876, 
where during the Berlin Congress 
he acted as secretary to Lord Odo 
Russell. His subsequent conduct 
of affairs in Buenos Ayres, St. 
Petersburg and Rome led to his 
appointment in 1894 as Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Mexico. After 
six years’ service he received his 
final promotion to be Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at Rio de Janeiro. The 
funeral took place at Pluckley 
Church, Kent. 

Aug. 25. Mr. Cuartes Baron 
Crarkg, F.R.S., in his seventy- 
fourth year. The friend of Henry 
Fawcett and Sir Leslie Stephen, 
he was known at Cambridge as a 
brilliant mathematician and politi- 
cal economist. Third Wrangler 
in 1856 he was appointed mathe- 
matical tutor at Queen’s, and held 
the post until 1865, when he went 
as a professor to the Government 
College, Calcutta. A subsequent 
appointment as inspector of schools 
gave him opportunities, in his fre- 
quent journeys, to make a syste- 
matic study of botany ; and when, 
in 1887, he returned to England, 
he followed this branch of science 
exclusively. His chief work was 
the classification of the sedge- 
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family, and his publications in- 
clude many valuable papers on 
botanical subjects, written during 
the nineteen years he spent at Kew. 

Aug. 26. The death of Viscount- 
ess Knutsrorp, in her seventy- 
first year, occurred this day. 
Born a Trevelyan, Lady Knuts- 
ford was a niece of Lord 
Macaulay and a great favourite 
with him. Her mother accom- 
panied Macaulay to India and 
met Mr. Trevelyan, afterwards 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, whom she 
married. Miss Margaret Jean 
Trevelyan married in 1858 Mr. 
Henry Holland, who, in 1888, was 
raised to the peerage and created a 
viscount in 1895. Lady Knutsford 
was a woman of wide interests 
and exceptional charm, while to 
her husband in his political career 
her quick intelligence and her 
appreciation of the cares of office 
made her companionship in the 
finest sense sympathetic and stimu- 
lating. The funeral took place at 
Witley. 

Aug. 26. The Rev. O. A. 
Wepexinp O’Nzi1, late Chaplain 
to the Forces, at the age of sixty. 
Ordained in 1876, he served 
curacies at Jarrow Grange and at 
Eastwood, Yorks, until he accepted 
an Army Chaplaincy in 1880. He 
was engaged in the Egyptian ex- 
peditions of 1882, 1884 and 1885. 
Returning to England, he was 
attached to the Chatham estab- 
lishment from 1899 to 1905, when 
he became rector of Rendlesham. 
The funeral took place at Bishop’s 
Nympton. 

Aug. 26. Professor H. Mar- 
sHALL Warp, F.R.S., at the age 
of fifty-two. Graduating from 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 
1879, with first class honours in 


Natural Science, he accepted in 
the following year the post of 
botanist to the Ceylon Govern- 
ment. In 1895 he was appointed 
to the Chair of Botany at Cam- 
bridge, His works, which are of 
the greatest importance, secured 
for him a high place in botanical 
circles. He was a corresponding 
member of the Deutschen Botani- 
schen Gesellschaft, a member of 
the council of the Royal Society 
and an hon. D.Sc. of Victoria Uni- 
versity. His publications include 
his Sachs’ lectures on the physi- 
ology of plants, ‘‘ Timber and 
some of its Diseases,” and nume- 
rous papers contributed to the 
learned societies to which he be- 
longed. 

Aug, 28. The death occurred 
this day of the Earl of Lovetact, 
at the age of sixty-seven. Ralph 
Gordon Noel Milbanke, second 
earl, was the son of Lord Byron’s 
only daughter, the Hon. Ada 
Augusta, and it is for the remark- 
able book ‘ Astarte,” published 
last year, which re-opened the sub- 
ject of the Poet’s irregularities 
that Lord Lovelace will for awhile 
be remembered. He succeeded 
to the peerage in 1893. The 
funeral took place at Ockham 
Church. 

Aug, 28. The Rev. Gzrorce 
Marugson, D.D., died this day, at 
the age of sixty-four. Since 1886 
minister of St. Bernard’s, Edin- 
burgh, Dr. Matheson will be re- 
membered as one of the finest 
preachers of his day, Although 
deprived of his eyesight since his 
college days, when he took a bril- 
liant degree at Glasgow, he found 
means to continue his studies un- 
checked, and was one of the most 
notable leaders of Scottish thought 
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and scholarship. His books in- 
clude “ Aids to the Study of Ger- 
man Theology ” (1874), “Growth 
of the Spirit of Christianity” 
(1877), “Representative Men of 
the Bible” (1902-3), and many 
others. He was also author of 
several hymns of unusual dignity 
and sweetness. 

Aug. 29. The death was this day 
announced of the Duc pr Broc.iz, 
at the age of sixty. He had served 
in the Franco-German War, and 
afterwards became Secretary to 
the French Embassy in London. 
Later, upon relinquishing diplo- 
matic work, he entered into 
politics, and was since 1893 a 
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deputy for the Mayenne in. the 
Conservative interest, The late 
Duke was fifth of the line. 

Aug. 30. Lady Campseii-Ban- 
NERMAN, Wife of the Prime Minis- 
ter, died this day. The daughter 
of Sir Charles Bruce, K.C.B., she 
married Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman in 1860. A woman of 
great personal charm and widely 
versed in art and literature as well 
as in political questions, she was 
an admirable hostess; and although 
of late her health did not permit 
her to entertain, she continued to 
follow the progress of events with 
unabated interest, The funeral 
took place at Meigle, Perthshire. 


Garden Notes 


SEPTEMBER (septimus mensis) marks 
the more than half-way house of 
our gardening year; surely March 
might more reasonably bring New 
Year’s Day than January, a month 
when there is little to inspire new 
life in any thing. 

The brilliant sunshine of August 
has possibly made us more appre- 
ciative of shade than we shall be 
when the time comes for tree- 
planting in November, I think 
we might all wish now that the 
old forest law—* Gif the forestier 
finds anie man without the prin- 
cipall wode, but yt within the 
pale, heueand dune ane aik tree, 
he sould attack him ”—had not 
been repealed. We should like 
to “attack” the ruthless de- 
stroyers of so many beautiful old 
trees that might still mark the 
site of historic forests, and give to 
suburban roads a dignity that they 
sadly Jack, But destroyer and 


destroyed are beyond our reach, 
and we can only voice the much 
needed protest against Corpora- 
tions, who seem to employ a set 
of remarkably unintelligent men 
for the forestry of such long- 
suffering trees as may be seen 
fighting for life against the dust 
now destroying our once pleasant 
highways. That they are only 
too often being beaten in the 
struggle is one of the many evils of 
motor-car dust that does not seem, 
as yet, to have attracted much 
attention. About this time of 
year men are sent round with the 
object of “ neatening ” off all the 
summer’s growth that is fairly 
easy of access; they are more 
destructive to the natural beauty 
of the trees they “ attack” than 
the most terrible of insect pests. 
It is possible to keep forest trees 
within bounds and still maintain 
some of their characteristic out- 
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lines; but, as the necessary pruning 
requires considerable thought and 
is difficult to carry out, it is wise 
to plant only such trees as are of 
compact and formal habit in any 
places where the town authorities 
have the right to interfere, 

Saving seeds is important work 
for September, and it is well to 
remember that the seed from early 
flowers is generally better than 
seed from autumn blossoms, one 
reason being that the eggs of in- 
sects are often found in these late 
flowers, and are the cause of many 
failures. It is well to keep the 
seed in its pods when possible, 
otherwise it is apt to become so 
dry that, when sown, germination 
is unnaturally slow. 

Gladioli and many of the late 
flowering lilies need plenty of air 
and sun to ripen the bulbs, but on 
no account should the foliage be 
removed until it has died natur- 
ally. If the ground is cold and 
wet it will be impossible to get 
good results for next year. 

Anemones may be planted 
now. The bed should be pre- 
pared by taking out the soil to 
the depth of a foot or eighteen 
inches, and six inches of thoroughly 
rotted cow-manure spread over 
the bottom; on the top of this 
put old pasture loam and about 
one-tenth of well slaked lime. 
The top “spit” must then be 
broken up and turned over re- 
peatedly to the sun. In wet 
situations the bed should be so 
filled with this compost as to 
stand six inches above the garden 
level, sloping from the middle 
down to each side. This should 
be done a week or two before 
planting, to give time for the 


earth to settle. Anemones are 
liable to injury from wire-worm, 
and lime lessens this risk ; but if 
it is not added to the soil at first 
it is equally satisfactory to water 
with lime-water in the spring. 

If it is desirable to have either 
fruits or vegetables exceptionally 
late (a fancy that seems to be 
taking the place of getting things 
unusually early), September is a 
month when much care will be 
required. A big crop of such 
Tarities is not often attempted, 
and so it is well to allow only the 
development of those individual 
flowers or fruits that have the best 
chance of braving the elements. 
The knife must be freely used and 
frequently all the vigour: of the 
plant must be devoted to one 
solitary effort. As early frosts 
must be expected, light coverings 
should be kept on from sunset to 
sunrise. Personally I do not care 
for either flowers or fruits out of 
season, and regard such vagaries 
as little better than “ matter out 
of place”; it seems more reason- 
able to aid in the fulfilment of 
natural laws than to strive to 
circumvent them. 

Much rank growth of annuals 
must now be sacrificed, fortheykeep 
the sunfrom otherand more perma- 
nent plants that need both stems 
and roots ripening; also they pro- 
vide food for numerous grubs Bon- 
fires should be started, in quiet cor- 
ners, for their destruction, and if 


“ Handfuls of weeds and outcast 
garden folk 
Yield up their lives and pas. 
away in smoke ” 


next summer will bring our 1¢- 
ward. 








